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TEN years ago I addressed a com- 
munication to a number of the 
Scottish Clergy under the heading of 
The Scottish Churches and the Social 
Emancipation of the Gipsies^ which 
formed part of a work entitled Con- 
tributions to Natural History and 
Papers on Other SuhjectSy published 
at Edinburgh in 1875, 2i^<^> ^^ ^i 
second edition with an appendix, in 
1880. That Paper is hereto attached, 
and explains itself. I sent it under 
the impression that it would have in- 
duced the Church to take up the 
subject, as part of its '* mission of 
raising up humanity in the religious, 
moral and social aspects of its nature." 
My connection with the subject of 
the Gipsies proceeded from finding 
a MS. on the Scottish Gipsies among 
the papers of its author, in 1849, ^^^ 
bringing it to America. I returned 
it to Scotland in 1865, under the title 
of a History of the GipsieSy having 
added nearly as much more to it as 
editor. . 

In the Paper alluded to I said that 
" the subject of the Gipsies, so far 
as it is understood, .... presents 
little interest to the world if it means 
only a certain style of life that may 
cease at any moment ; " in which case 
it would be dfeserving of little notice. 
That seems, as far as I know, to be 
the belief of almost every one ; no 
further proof of which need be given 
than the extracts at page 25, inci- 
dentally taken from Zand and Water^ 
Chamber^ Journaly the Athenaumy 
and the Saturday Review — the first 



and last two having been written 
years after the minute evidence in 
the History was published, disprov- 
ing the stereotyped assertion that 
the Gipsies "cease to be Gipsies" 
by conforming in a great measure 
with the dress and habits of others, 
and keeping silence as to their being 
members of the race. Who origi- 
nated this idea of the Gipsies " ceas- 
ing to be Gipsies " it is unnecessary 
particularly to enquire ; it is of more 
importance to say that it has ac- 
quired the strength almost of truth, 
and illustrates how careful people 
should be in making assertions that 
may cause much evil, and more 
labour in setting them aside. 

The Gipsies present three princi- 
pal stages in their history or develop- 
ment (with various intermediary 
ones), viz.: — the tent, tramping or 
travelling without the tent, and a 
settled iSe ; making it 

" Necessary to treat the subject ab- 
stractly — to throw it into principles, 
to give the philosophy of it— to ensure 
the better understanding and perpetuate 
the knowledge of it, amid the shifting 
objects that present themselves to the 
eye of the world, and even of the people 
described." {Dis., p. 371).* 

In opposition to this, we have the 
bare supposition that if there are 
10,000 Gipsies of the popular kind 

* In the following pages will be found 
extracts in some instances repeated, for 
the reason that they formed parts of 
articles published at different times and 
for different purposes. 
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in England to-day, there will be none 
to-morrow, in the event of their 
dropping every outward thing pecu- 
liar to them as Gipsies ; and 10,000 
the day following, by their resuming 
it : so that being Gipsies and not 
being Gipsies, according to this 
theory^ would be a new version of 
the plays, "Hide and Seek" and 
" Bo-peep." On that subject I have 
already said that 

"When Mr. Hoyland commenced 
makin|^ enquiries into the condition of 
the Gipsies, he addressed circulars to 
the sheriffs for information. No less 
than thirteen Scotch sheriflFs reported : 
* No Gipsies within the county.' A re- 
port of this kind was nearly as good as 
would be that of a cockney as to there 
being no foxes in the county ; because, 
while ridmg through it on the stage, he 
did not see any I Bailie Smith's report, 
although graphic, is superficial. He 
states that the Gipsies * marry early in 
Ufe, and in general have many children,' 
yet * that their number seems to be in- 
creasing.' " {His,^ p. 251). 

" As for the Gipsies * declining,' ' be- 
coming extinct,' or ' ceasing to be Gip- 
sies,' by a change of habits, there is as 
much discrimination and reason in the 
assertion or supposition as would be 
implied in the opinion of the farmer's 
chickens, that there are few or no Gip- 
sies in the country, for the reason that 
the hen-roosts have not been troubled 
as of old." {Con,,p, 131). 

We are told that '* evolution " re- 
quires millions of years to accom- 
plish its object, or rather its infinite 
variety of objects ; but according to 
the popular idea, which seems to be 
nearly as well settled as the belief in 
a religion, Gipsies can become com- 
mon natives in a night, and be either 
as often and at as short intervals as 
they please I 

No one seems inclined to give a 
reason for this belief in regard to the 
destiny of the Gipsies, nor an intelli- 
gible definition of the word " Gipsy." 
Indeed, to give a reason is impos- 
sible. The phenomenon somewhat 
resembles almost all the religions 
that have existed ; inasmuch as the 
wants of man have called for them, 



and his devices have produced them. 
And so in regard to the belief about 
the destiny of the Gipsies ; the sub- 
ject calls for an opinion, and an 
opinion has been expressed and 
adopted without question. Almost 
all have joined in it, as something es- 
tablished, and it is not for editors — 
the "priests of the admitted" — to 
dispute what almost all (including 
themselves] have acquiesced in. The 
same coula have been said in olden 
times of the worship of Pan or any 
kindred superstition. In bringing for- 
ward this subject for discussion and 
action I thus find the way barred in 
every direction ; and it would require 
almost the labours of Hercules to re- 
move the obstructions. And yet a sin- 
gle interrogatory — perhaps the only 
"crooked thing" that possesses beauty 
— should suffice to do it. Is it a fact 
or a fiction that Gipsies " cease to be 
Gipsies" in the way mentioned? 
For that matter, there is no method 
by which Gipsies, under any circum- 
stances, can " cease to be Gipsies," 
whatever may become of part of the 
blood by the exceptional circum- 
stances under which it may be ma- 
nipulated. In regard to the tribe 
becoming ^^ common natives" by 
adopting the habits of the rest of the 
population, it may be said that it is 
in the highest degree unreasonable to 
maintain that as a fact, without in. 
vestigation, and call for proof to the 
contrary ; for if that were done igno- 
rance would be " trumps," which can- 
not be admitted under any circum- 
stances. Facts are facts, independ- 
ent of beliefs ; and beliefs do not 
create facts, nor will any length of 
time consecrate a folly.* 

In my communication to the Scot- 
tish Clergy I laid stress on the fact of 
John Bunyan having been a Gipsy, 
and called on them to acknowledge 
the fact, on his own account, and 
also as one of the means to be used 
in '* the raising up of the name of 

* I will discuss this aspect of the ques* 
tion further on in this Paper. 
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the Gipsy tribe." By Bunyan's own 
admission nothing can be plainer 
than that he was not what is generally 
called a native of England ; and 
having been a tinker, there is no al- 
ternative left us but to conclude that 
he was a member of the Gipsy race. 
It would be unreasonable, under any 
circumstances, to maintain the native 
hypothesis, of which there is not a 
particle of proof; and in the highest 
degree dishonourable in the face of 
the negative evidence, which Bunyan 
himself left us, induced by a preju- 
dice against the namey which would 
be tantamount to a proscription of 
the blood as such. On that head I 
beg reference to the article entitled 
John Bunyan and the Gipsies, at page 
48, and to the one entitled TVie Ency- 
dopcedia Britannica and the Gipsies, 
at page 59. When writing the article 
on the Gipsies for the Encyclopedia 
Britannica Mr. Francis H. Groome 
had before him the History of the 
Gipsies, for he refers (and barely re- 
fers) to it on three occasions (pp. 
98, 234 and 257), and doubtless read 
it, including all that was said of Bun- 
yan. He also doubtless read the 
article entitled John Bunyan and the 
Gipsies in Notes and Queries, of the 
27th March, 1875, where it was first 
printed, for he has been in the habit 
of writing to and reading Notes and 
Queries, It is therefore surprising 
that, in his article in the Encyclo- 
pcedia Britannica, he should have 
asserted that "John Bunyan, from 
parish registers, does not appear to 
have had one drop of Gipsy blood," 
when no reference is made in these 
to John Bunyan, but only to what 
were doubtless native families of that 
name variously spelt. Clarendon, 
in his history (vol. ii. p. 35, ed. 
1849), speaks of one "George Bin- 
ion, a citizen of great reputation for 
wealth and wisdom," ** a very sober 
man," " of great reputation in Lon- 
don." And it would have been 
nearly as reasonable to connect 
John Bunyan with this George Bin- 
ion, who was probably a Bedfordshire 



man, or of Bedfordshire extraction, 
as with the Bunions and others of 
like surnames in the registers. Now, 
an article in the Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica should be high-toned and 
handsomely pitched, and should con- 
tain, more or less compressed, every- 
thing of importance bearing on the 
subject. Of part of the one in 
question I have said that it is "an 
illustration of the amazing lack of 
judgment (to say the least of it) on 
the part of Mr. Groome." But I 
was not prepared for his writing to 
the Athenoeum within about fourteen 
days after sending me a long letter, 
marked private, in which he admit- 
ted having before him the articles en- 
titled The English Universities and 
John Bunyan and The Encyclopcedia 
Britannica and the Gipsies, which 
contained eight formal allusions to 
the History of the Gipsies, the Dis- 
quisition on the Gipsies (attached to 
the history), and Contfibutions to 
Natural History, etc, which con- 
tains much relating to the Gipsies ; 
and asked me to review his book, 
entitled In Gipsy Tents, for what he 
said amounted to or implied^hat. 
What he wrote to the Athenceum is 
contained in the following article, 
which I sent to that paper on the 
13th November, 1880.* 

In the Athenceum of the 30th Octo- 
ber, I find the following from Mr. 
Francis H. Groome : — 

" The following has, I believe, es- 
caped the notice of every writer on the 
Gipsies: — * In the year 1624 eleven Gipsy 
women were sentenced to be drowned in 
the North Loch, Edinburgh.' — Can any 
one inform me what was Mr. Burton's 
authority for the statement, no notice 
of this episode occurring in Chambers* 
Domestic Annals^ or any other work 
where one might look for it." 

From this it would appear that Mr, 

♦ The preface to In Gipsy Tents (the 
first part of which is written in strange 
taste) is dated July 23, 1880. In that 
work Mr. Groome alludes to the History 
of the GipsieSy at pp. 105 and 287, with 
acknowledgment, and at pp. 107, 127, 
and 289, without reference to it. 
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Groome had not even heard of Sim- 
son's History of the Gipsies (pp. 575), 
which was published in 1865, by 
Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co., from 
American stereotype plates. This work 
was undertaken ana prepared at the 
suggestion and repeated solicitation of 
William Blackwood and Sir Walter 
Scott, both of whom assisted the au- 
thor in many ways, even sending him 
contributions to it. In editing the MS. 
I added a preface, an introduction and 
many notes, some of them voluminous, 
and a long disquisition on the past, 
present and future of the race, to 
complete the subject. From the His- 
tory proper, I give the following extract, 
taken from Baron Hume on the Criminal 
Law of Scotland : — 

" In January, 1624, follows a still more 
severe example ; no fewer than eight 
men, among whom Captain John Faa 
and other five of the name of Faa, 
being convicted, were doomed to death 
on the statute. Some days after there 
were brought to trial Helen Faa, relict 
of Captain Faa, Lucretia Faa, and 
other women, to the number of eleven, 
all of whom were in like manner con- 
victed, and condemned to be drowned I 
But in the end their doom was com- 
muted for banishment (under pain of 
death) to them and all their race. The 
sentence was, however, executed on the 
male convicts " (p. 1 18). 

I give the following extracts from my 
part of the book, as illustrative of the 
subject of the Gipsies at the present 
time ; presuming that these will interest 
some of the readers of the Athenaum, 
and convince most of them that it 
stands in need of a searching investiga- 
tion to get to the bottom of it. 

" The popular idea of a Gipsy at the 
present day is very erroneous as to its 
extent and meaning. Ihe nomadic 
Gipsies constitute but a portion of the 
race, and a very small portion of it " 
(p. 8). " The primitive, original state 
of the Gipsies is the tent and tilted 
cart. But as any country can support 
only a limited number in that way, and 
as the increase of the body is very large, 
it follows that they must cast about to 
make a living in some other way, how- 
ever bitter the pill may be which they 
have to swallow .... The Gipsies 
who leave the tent resemble the youth 
of our small seaports and villages ; for 
there society is so limited as to compel 
such youth to take to the sea or towns, or 



go abroad, to gain that livelihood which 
the neighbourhood in which they have 
been reared denies to them. In the same 
manner do these Gipsies look back to 
the tent from which they or their fathers 
have sprung. They carry the language, 
the associations, and the sympathies of 
their race, and their peculiar feelings 
toward the community, with them ; and, 
as residents of towns, have generally 
greater facilities, from others of their 
race residing near them, for perpetuat- 
ing their language than when strolling 
over the country" (p. 10). 

" Among the English Gipsies of to- 
day, taking year with year and tent with 
tent, there is yearly a continual moving 
out of the tent ; a kind of Gipsy crop is 
annually gathered from tented Gipsy- 
dom ; and some of these gradually find 
themselves drawn into almost every kind 
of mechanical or manual labour, even 
to working in coal-mines and iron- 
works ; others become peddlers, itiner- 
ant auctioneers, and tramps of almost 
every imaginable kind ; not to speak of 
those who visit fairs, in various capaci- 
ties, or engage in various settled traf- 
fic *' (p. 401). " While this process is 
gradually going on, the Gipsy popula- 
tion which always remains in the tent — 
the hive from wnich the tribe swarms — 
attracts the attention of the public, and 
prevents it from thinking anything . 
about the matter" (p. 454), "By 
settling in life and conforming with the 
ways of the rest of the community, they 
' cease to be Gipsies ' in the estima- 
tion of the world ; for the world im- 
agines that when the Gipsy conforms to 
its ways there is an end of his being a 
Gipsy. Barring the 'habits,' such a 
Gipsy is as much a Gipsy as before, al- 
though he is one incog" (p. 454). 

** It is a very common idea that Gip- 
sies do not mix their blood with that of 
other people. Now, what is the fact ? 
I may indeed venture to assert that 
there is not a full-blooded Gipsy in 
Scotland, and most positively tnat in 
England, where the race is held to be 
so pure, all that can be said of sopu 
families is that they have not been 
crossed, as far as is known, but that, 
with these exceptions, the body is much 
mixed : ' dreadfully mixed ' is the Gip- 
sies' description, as in many instances 
my own eyes have witnessed " (p. 374). 
" Even in England those that pass for 
Gipsies are few in number, compared 
to the mixed Gipsies, folk>wuig various 
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occupations ; for a large part of the 
Gipsy blood in England has, as it were, 
been spread over a large surface of the 
white. In Scotland it is almost alto- 
gether so " (p. 395). " Instead, there- 
fore, of the Gipsies having become lost 
among the native population, a certain 
part of the native blood has been lost 
among them, greatly adding to the 
number of the body (p. 455). 

" I now come to ask, what constitutes 
a Gipsy at the present day? And 
common sense replies : — the simple fact 
of knowing from whom he is descended ; 
that is, who he is, in connection with 
having the Gipsy words and signs, al- 
though these are not absolutely neces- 
sary " (p. 412). "The use of the 
Gipsy language is not the only, not even 
the principal, means of maintaining 
a knowledge of being Gipsies ; perhaps 
it is altogether unnecessary; for the 
mere consciousness of the fact of being 
Gipsies, transmitted from generation to 
generation, and made the basis of mar- 
riages and the intimate associations of 
life, is in itself perfectly sufficient" 
(p. 506). " In considering this subject 
we need not cast about for much to look 
at, for we should exercise our minds 
rather than our eyes when we approach 
it. It is principally a mental phenome- 
non, and should therefore be judged of 
by the faculties of the mind ; for a Gipsy 
may not differ a whit from an ordinary 
native in external appearance or char- 
acter, while in his mind he may be as 
thorough a Gipsy as one could well im- 
agine" (p. 505). 

Of the more original or primitive 
English Gipsies, or Gipsies proper, I 
have said, on another occasion, that by 
"dropping every outward thing pecu- 
liar to them as Gipsies, and never using 
a Gipsy word or speaking of themselves 
as Gipsies in the hearing of others, and 
hidine everything Gipsy from the 
world," they would " cease to be mem- 
bers of the race "in the popular esti- 
mation. And that "assimilation in 
habits and general ideas will not solve 
the Gipsy question, for it is an easy 
matter for people in England to hold 
that they are members of this peculiar 
race or tribe, which entered the country 
so recently as the time of Henry VIII.; 
a very short time for a race as a race, 
so different from the native one, and so 
antagonistic to it, to .have existed 
there." 



This article was accompanied by 
a letter in which I said :— 

I beg reference to the enclosed 
article on the Gipsies, which I trust you 
will insert as it stands, and especially 
the part down to and including the first 
two lines on the second page.* The 
remainder I hope you will also find 
room for in quotation type, as it will 
take up little space in the paper, 
crowded as it doubtless will be at this 
time of the year. 

There seems to be something pecu- 
liar about Mr. Groome in regard to 
parts of what he has published relative 
to the Gipsies — the article now com- 
mented on especially — considering that 
he resides at Portobello, within two or 
three miles, by rail, of Edinburgh, and 
yet could not find the information he 
wanted " in any other work where one 
might look for it." 

I think that it is due to ^ public suIh 
ject, of more interest and importance 
than is generally imagined, .that you 
should print the present article as it 
stands. I admit that, so far as I know, 
the view presented of the Gipsies is not 
conventional, but being truth it will 
doubtless some day or other become 
such. By printing the Paper the Athe- 
nctum will not become responsible for 
what is said ; nor is it likely that it will 
be troubled with communications to 
any extent, or any objections that may 
not be referred to the work in question, 
for it anticipates them at great length. 
I think that the book, for the reason 
g^ven, is entitled to what I have re- 
quested. 

I am sorry to say that the editor 
did not insert the article nor return 
it, as that does not seem to be cus- 
tomary with him. 

On reading Mr. Groome's article 
in the Encyclopadia Briiannica I 
instinctively drew the conclusion that 
his allusion to John Bunyan was 
not in good faith ; and I formed the 
same opinion of the long letter 
which he sent me, on the first perusal 
of it. The preparing of it must have 
impressed on his mind the whole 
question in hand ; and for him, so 

* Ending with the extract from Baron 
Hiune. 
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soon thereafter, to tell the AtkencBum 
that he knew of no writer on the 
Gipsies who had alluded to the 
trial of eleven Gipsy women, nor of 
any " work where one might look for 
it," may be described as an ** amaz- 
ing lack of judgment (to say the 
least of it)." It confirmed my im- 
pression of Mr. Groome, that his 
associations had forced him to sup- 
press the most interesting informa- 
tion about the race, after it leaves 
the tent or its more original condi- 
tion, as alluded to in my pamphlet. 

After carefully weighing all the 
circumstances of the case, I have 
concluded to print my reply to Mr. 
Groome, in which no allusion is 
made to what was private in his 
letter. In an article entitled Mr, 
Borrow on the Gipsies^ I have said 
that 

" The first thoug-ht which a physician 
should have is for his patient, a lawyer 
for his client, and an author for nis 
subject, in all its aspects, whether good, 
bad or indifferent, each leaving himself 
out of consideration." {Con,, p. 112). 

It is in the case of absolute truth 
(and perhaps in that case only) when 
no remedy is apparent or probable, 
that delicacy in a matter of this kind 
is to be laid aside. And nothing 
will '*wash and wear" like disinter- 
estedness and candour that are trans- 
parent and beyond question. Mr. 
Groome has acted so strangely (to 
use the softest expression) in several 
instances, that he cannot be de- 
pended on for what he might or 
might not do in connection with the 
Gipsies. And such is the despotic 
nature of conventional usage, that, in 
consequence of his having been the 
writer of the article on the Gipsies in 
the Encyclopadia Britannica^ he will 
doubtless find access to the columns 
of many publications, few of which 
I (living in America) can have an 
opportunity of even seeing ; saying 
nothing of being refused the privi- 
lege of a reply, as in the case of the 
Athenaum, which could hardly have 
been expected of that journal. 



Should he publish anything further 
on the subject, it will in all probabil- 
ity be conventional, to suit popular 
impressions, or what the public will 
not question or object to ; and it is 
to be hoped that he will have the 
prudence to abstain from offering 
opinions on the subjects so fully 
treated in my letter to him, or 
opinions of any kind, but confine 
himself to facts that are unquestion- 
able. 

In the Disquisition on the Gipsies 
I have said that 

"The subject of the Gipsies has 
hitherto been treated as a question of 
natural history only, in the same man- 
ner as we would treat ant-bears. 
Writers have sat down beside them 
and looked at them — ^little more than 
looked at them — described some of 
their habits, and reported their chaff 
To get to the bottom of the subject it 
is necessary to sound the mind of the 
Gipsy, lay open and dissect his heart, 
identify one's self with his feelings, and 
the bearings of his ideas, and construct 
out of these a system of mental science, 
based upon the mind of the Gipsy and 
human nature generally. For it is the 
mind of the Gipsy that constitutes the 
Gipsy ; that wnich, in reference to its 
singular origin and history, is in itself 
indestructible, infiperishable and im- 
mortal " (p. 452). 

In my letter to Mr. Groome, of 
the 27th October, «88o, I wrote as 
follows : — * 

I am in receipt of your letter of the — , 
with its enclosures, for which I thank 
you.t I did not send you the pamphlet 
referred to, but ver)- probably the one 
you got was forwarded to you by Messrs. 
, to whom I addressed a copy. 

I felt greatly surprised at reacling in 
the EncyclopcBdia Britannica, that 
"John Bunyan, from parish registers, 
does not appear to have had one drop of 
Gipsy blood," after ail I had written 
on the subject, especially after my 
article in Notes and Queries, which was 
a reply to the assertion which you 

* I need not say that I got no answer 
to this letter. 

t These were pp. 113-114 and 249-254 
ol his book, entitled In Gipsy Tents, 
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quoted. I was at a loss to imagine 
under what circumstances it could have 
happened, and I regretted it g^atly ; 
for such is the importance attaching to 
ideas appearing in such an organ as the 
Encyclopadia Britannica, that the fact 
of these being published in it would 
give them a weight in popular estima- 
tion that would make it difficult to re- 
move it. I also considered that such 
was the responsibility attaching to the 
preparation of an article for such a 
work, that everything published on the 
subject treated, if it could be had, 
would be studied and exhausted before 
a writer would commit the work, as 
well as himself, before the world, since 
there would be no real remedy in the 
event of a mistake being made. 

From the article itself, and from your 
letter to me, it would seem that you 
have not even read the work which I 
edited and published in 1865 ; a copy of 
which I send you herewith. Thus on 
the subject of Gipsies stealing children, 
or rather of having stolen children in 
the past, you say that you can find no 
proof outside of novels ; whereas you 
could have seen what has been said 
about it at pp. 9, [45], 80, 342 and 513.* 
Certainly a man like Bunyan would 
not have used the idea as a simile if he 
had not known it to be a fact, or 
thoroughly believed it to be one. And 
he had excellent opportunities for 
knowing or judging. It is natural 
enough for Gipsies to deny that to the 
public at large, even as regards the past, 
for the injurious effect it might have on 
the race at the present time ; and they 
can be easily excused for doing it. For 
that reason it seems strange that you 
should give Bunyan's simile as your 
main reason for holding that he was 
not a Gipsy, when a common-place 
Gipsy "candidly acknowledged the 
practice " (in the past) to the author of 
the History of the Gipsies (p. 342). 

Your next and apparently last reason 
for believing that Bunyan was not a 
Gipsy is, that none of his children were 

• As illustrative of Mr. Groome's pe- 
culiar way in treating certain subjects, 
we have the following in his In Gipsy 
Tents .•— 

•* Did they [the Gipsies] not carry off 
young Adam Smith, who but for his 
timely rescue might have been converted 
into pottage h la Meg Merrilies de Dem- 
cleughi" (p. 244). 



called by the old Gipsy names (assum- 
ing that their sexes would have suited 
them). How did the Gipsies originally 
acquire these names ? They certainly did 
not bring them or their surnames from 
India. Both were adopted in Europe, 
and would be more or less changed as 
they saw fit, although the purer or more 
original or primitive part of the race 
would be apt to retam the Christian 
names assumed in the east and south 
of Europe, And when the race would 
leave the tent, and conform with the 
ways of the natives, they would nat- 
urally give their children every- day 
names, as part of the means adopted to 
disguise or hide the fact from the public 
that they were Gipsies ; and especially 
when the wives were ordinary natives, 
as appears to have been the case with 
Bunyan.* 

* Mr. Groome, in his In Gipsy Tents, 
says: — "Robinson is not a common 
Gipsy name. It was borne by several of 
Bunyan's descendants ; and those who 
hold that Bunyan was a Bedfordshire 
Gipsy may here, perhaps, find ^nfinn- 
ation of their theory. To me that theory 
seems neither established nor disproved *' 
(p. 113). **For the present. O Gipsies, 
take credit to yourselves for having intro- 
duced .... John Bunyan ajid the * Tinc- 
larian Doctor ' " (p. 288). 

With his limited knowledge of the sub- 
ject of the English Gipsies, we find Mr. 
Groome writing thus : — *' With only their 
names to go by I incline to pronounce 
them Gorgio besom-makers ; but herein I 
may be wrong, as one now and then 
comes on real Gipsies with very un-Gip- 
sy names .... Gipsy offenders .... 
names that are not suggestive of Ro- 
mani origin " (p. 253). 

The surnames of English Gipsies given 
by Mr. Groome are.apparently without an 
exception, British ones ; which illustrates 
what he said of Bunyan, that he " does 
not appear to have had one drop .of 
Gipsy blood," judging from his name, 
for that is what he wrote amounted to. 
Indeed there seems to be a wonderful 
variety of surnames among the English 
Gipsies, and it would be interesting to 
know, or conjecture, how this could have 
occurred. The Gipsies on their arrival 
in England must have been comparatively 
few, and so would btf the surnames which 
they assumed. These latter would prob- 
ably increase from the fact that "a large 
part of the Gipsy blood in England has, 
as it were, been spread over a large sur- 
face of the white " (Z>»x., p. 395). The 
subject of Gipsy surnames has been dis- 
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These seem to me to be very singu- 
lar reasons for your objecting to it 
being said that Bunyan was a Gipsy. 
You naturally say that you are ** inclined 
towards everythmg that might exalt the 
race," but you have taken what I can- 
not but regard as an unfortunate way 
in doing it. Nothing could " exalt " the 
race more than by having it everywhere 
admitted that Bunyan was one of it ; 
but you have committed the Encyclo- 
padia Britannic a and yourself against 
what many consider to have been a 
fact, without any apparent remedy on 
your part. 

As 1 have said of Mr. Borrow, any 
one treating of such a subject as the 
Gipsies should, so far as space allowed, 
" comment on and admit or reject the 
facts and opinions of his case as dis- 
covered and advanced by others," and 
not " put forth his own ideas only, as if 
nothing had been said by others before 
or besides him."* Thus in regard to 
the " intermarriage and destiny of the 
mixed progeny and that of the tribe 
generally." The question has been dis- 
cussed at great length in various places 
in the History and Disquisition ; and I 
have described how one having the 
blood may not be considered a Gipsy 
(notes, pp. 413 and 532), and at many 
places shown how the Gipsy race con'- 
tinues to be the Gipsy race, and expa- 
tiated on the so-called " dying out of the 
Gipsies," and " ceasing to be Gipsies," 
as can be found, with little trouble, by 
referring to the index. And I have 
frequently alluded to and explained how 
a person can be a Gipsy without know- 
ing a wofld, or almost a word, of the 
language, or following or even knowing 
the so-called ** Gipsy ways " — the idea 
being expressed, by Scotch Gipsies es- 
pecially, in the simple phrase, " We are 
a Gipsy family," however little meaning 
there might be in it, and whatever might 
be held in reserve. These and the 
various shades downwards would doubt- 
less not be considered " members of 
the race " by the more original or prim- 
itive part of it. And these last by drop- 
ping every outward thing peculiar to 
them as Gipsies, and never using a Gip- 

cussed in the History of the Gipsies (p. 
117 and index), in Contributions (p. 121), 
and in the article entitled John Bunyan 
and the Gipsies^ at page 50. 

* Omtributions to Nkitural History ^ etCt 
p. ITS. 



sy word or speaking of themselves as 
Gipsies in the hearing of others, and 
hiding everything Gipsy from the world, 
would also cease to be "members of 
the race " in their as well as the popu- 
lar estimation. This is the position fti 
which almost the whole of the old Scot- 
tish Gipsy race exists at the present 
day. In notes at pp. 195, 382, 413, 427 
and 509, I have illustrated the peculiar- 
ities of the race when speaking of 
various classes or castes of it. 

What you say of the present inhab- 
itants 01 Cornwall, Shropshire and 
Galloway not being considered Celts 
has no possible bearing on the question 
at issue, as I have illustrated in various 
ways, so far as the principle is con- 
cerned, in the Disquisition; for as I 
have said in Contributions, "Analogy 
has its use, no doubt, but everything 
must be settled on its own merits." I 
find you theorizing when you introduce 
a bum losing itself in the sand on 
the sea-shore as a "perfect type" of 
the destiny of the Gipsy element among 
the European races. Mrs. , a great- 
granddaughter of "one of the s" 

(you do not say by the male or female 
line or both") doubtless holds herself 
at least as related to the race, especially 
when she knows it to be a fact, and 
keeps up the old Gipsy Christian names 
in her family — which was not likely to 
have been the case from the love of the 
native element towards the Gipsy 
connection — notwithstanding that you 
say that she " knows not the Gipsy lan- 
guage or Gipsy ways," and has " nothing 
in (?) her to distinguish her in any way 
from people who have not one drop of 
Roman blood in their veins " — that is, 
so far as one can see, or she will admit 
beyond the blood and her favourite 
Gipsy family names. I have come 
across people somewhat like her, who 
at last admitted that they were part of 
the tribe.* 

You do not say whether her great- 
g^ndparent was a male or female Gip- 
sy, or whether both were of that race. 
If he was a male and married a native, 
and separated in consequence from the 
tribe, and carried his descendants with 
him, then I could partly understand 

what you say of Mrs. , as I have 

illustrated in the note at p. 532,! add- 

• See the second note following, 
f This had reference to the children of 
Gipsies — " in such an extreme, I msLj 
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ing, " For any loss the tribe may sus- 
tain in that way, it gains, in an ample 
degree, bysdrawing upon the blood of 
the native race, and transmuting it into 
that of its own fraternity." If the 
great-grandparent was a female 
[English] Gipsy, of high standing as to 
blood, and married a native, the case 
would require explanation as to h<nv 
and when the descent, leading to Mrs. 

, " broke away " from the tribe, and 

what became of the rest of the descent 
from the Gipsy progenitor. In that 
case it would be necessary for me to 
have the links of the descent, with the 
circumstances connected with each of 
them, to enable me to form an accu- 
rate idea of her case. And if both 
great-grandparents were Gipsies the 
case would require a more particular 
explanation. In any event a pedigree 
would be necessary, with a history at- 
tached. You apparently make no al- 
lowance for Gipsies at a certain stage 
of development, in Scotland especially, 
owing to popular prejudice, denying 
that they are even related to the race, 
or playing on the word " Gipsy " in its 
conventional meaning, or as used by 
the Gipsy proper.* My last resource is 

say such an unnatural, case " — never 
learning that they were Gipsies ; in 
which event **they would, of course, 
have some of 'the blood,* but they would 
not be Gipsies if they had no knowledge 
of the fact." 

* ** In England those who do not fol- 
low the tent — I mean the more mixed 
and better class — ^are even afraid of each 
other. 'Afraid of what?' said I to such 
an English Gipsy, 'ashamed of being 
Gipsies?' * No, sir' (with great em- 
phasis), ' not ashamed of being Gipsies, 
but of being known to other people as Gip- 
sies* * A world of difference, I replied. 
What does the world hold to be a Gipsy ^ 
and what does it hold to be the feelings 
of a man? If we consider these two 
questions we can have little difficulty in 
understanding the wish of such Gipsies 
to disguise themselves. It is in this way, 
and in the mixing of the blood, that this 
so-called ' dying out of the Gipsies ' is to 
be accounted for." (Z?/j., p. 392). 

Mr. Groome, in his In Gipsy Tents, 
illustrates what has been said by the fol- 
lowing admissions of a Gipsy : — ** When 
I get among strange Gipsies, and they 
Ask me, ' Romano, eh ? ' I shake my head 
and gravely assure them that I am the 
rankest Gorgio that ever walked the 
road. Ay, and then, of course, they think 



what I have stated at p. 506: — ^"The 
ultimate test of a person being a Gipsy 
would be for another to catch the in- 
ternal response of his mind to the ques- 
tion put to him as to the fact, or observe 
the workings of his heart in his contem- 
plations of himself." In your book you 
say : — " These three cases illustrate the 
difficulty of drawing a hard and fast 
line between Gipsies and non-Gipsies, 
and show the one satisfactory test to be 
that of language " (p. 252), making no 
allowance for them denying that they 
know it* You also say that you would 

the more, because they know if any one 
asks one of us plump out, 'Are you a 
Gipsy ? ' we're botmd to answer, ' No 1 * " 
(p. 46). "I saw her [a Gipsy] .... 
and greeted her .... and she replied, 
* No, my gentleman, I am not a Romam. 
woman'" (p. 47). And of two Gipsies 
who married colliers : — "If you spoke to 
them in Romanes, they'd turn their noses 
up, and make as they didn't know such 
vulgar talk" (p. 53). Speaking of the 
jealousy of Gipsies for another, Mr. 
Groome says : — " They might even have 
called him Gorgio and no true Romani 
Chal, to such lengths can jealousy trans- 
port its subject " (p. 197). And he repre- 
sents a Gipsy as saying that "all the 
show-people know a little Romanes," and 
so do " the circus folk and keepers of the 
merry-go-rounds " (p. 45). Mr. Groome 
gives several instances of Gipsies — to 
their astonishment — stumbling upon 
other Gipsies whom they could not recog- 
nize by their appearance ; illustrating, 
in a modified sense, the language of aU 
the Year Round, at page 29 : — 

"Another craze [?J .... by which 
it appears that both Scotland and En* 
gland are penetrated through and through 
with Gipsy blood, and that men and 
women whom we had all along taken iot 
douce and honest Anglo-Saxons, or at 
the least Celts of the true breed, are 
nothing better than Gipsies." 

• Mr. Groome says that " every speak- 
er of Romanes is not a Gipsy, any 
more than a Hebrew scholar is neces- 
sarily a Jew" (although Hebrew is ac- 
quired from books) ; and yet that the use 
of ten Gipsy words would enable "the 
takers of our imaginary census to deter- 
mine the title of claimants to Romani 
birth " (p. 253), even if they did not re- 
spond to them, as illustrated in the pre- 
ceding note. 

What he says, at page 252, about fami- 
lies of mixed marriages sometimes being 
Gipsy and sometimes not Gipsy, is unin- 
telligible, for the reason that data have 
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not admit that there are Gipsies igno- 
rant of the language, without saying 
how much of it they are expected to 
know ; the conclusion to be drawn from 
which would be that when the language 
ceases, the tribe perishes — an idea not 
to be thought of, as I have illustrated 
iti my Disquisition in various places, 
and particularly in the following pas- 
sage : — " But the use of the Gipsy lan- 
guage is not the only, not even the 
principal, means of maintaining a knowl- 
edge of being Gipsies ; perhaps it is al- 
to^ther unnecessary ; for the mere con- 
sciousness of the fact of being Gipsies, 
transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion, and made the basis of marriages 
and the intimate associations of life, is 
in itself perfectly sufficient " (p. 506). 

It is easily seen, I think, that there is 
no resemblance between so complicated 
a subject as this, representing the 
actions of intelligent beings and their 
surroundings, continued through several 
generations, and a burn spreading at its 
mouth and losin|f itself m the sand on 
the sea-shore, as illustrating the destiny 
of the Gipsy race ; particularly as you 
say that "there are Gipsies of verv 
mixed descent who are as thorougn 
Gipsies as many of their purer brethren," 
whose Gipsy blood is perhaps less 
than Mrs. 's, whose ancestor or 

not been given to enable us to judge. 
Nothing can be said of the Gipsies with 
more truth than that they are the great- 
est of shufflers and prevaricators in 
matters relating to their race (however im- 
pulsive and almost childlike in others), 
for the prejudices of the world make or 
at least keep them such, saying nothing 
of their desire to hide their secrets from 
others. On that head I have said in the 
Disquisition on the Gipsies : — 

'* It sometimes happens, as the Gipsies 
separate into classes, like all other races 
or communities of men, that a great 
deal of jealousy is stirred up in the minds 
of the poorer members of the tribe, on 
account of their being shunned by the 
wealthier kind. They are then apt to 
say that the exclusive members have left 
the tribe, which with them is an unde- 
fined and confused idea, at the best, 
principally on account of their limited 
powers of reflection, and the subject 
never being alluded to by the others. 
This jealousy sometimes leads them to 
dog these straggling sheep, so that, as far 
as lies in their power, they will not allow 
them to leave, as they magine, the Gip- 
sy fold "(p. 413)- 



both of them might have passed, and 
perhaps did pass, for full blood.* 

The introduction of a stream as a 
simile to illustrate the destiny of the 
Gipsy element in society would, 1 think, 
be more appropriate were the enquiry 
directed to two Questions, viz. : — ist 
What cause could turn it, pure and 
simple, into the common element, so 
that it became, not to the eye, but ab- 
solutely and finally lost ; and 2d, when 
the two elements mix by marriage, 
what are the causes or circumstances 
that convert the mixture sometimes into 
the Gipsy and sometimes into the com- 
mon element ? The latter, under certain 
circumstances, sometimes takes place, 
as I have admitted. Assimilation in 
habits and general ideas will not solve 
the question, for it is an easv matter for 
people in England to hold tnat they are 
members of this peculiar race or tribe, 
which entered the country so recently 
as the time of Henry VIII.; a very short 
time for a race as a race, so different 
from the native one, and so antagonis- 
tic to it, to have existed there. 

I have written fully on what should 
be done, at least what should first be 
done, on the subject of improving the 
Gipsies. Taking a census of them, or 
even trying to do it, to embrace the 
whole race, seems so odd a proposal 
that the idea never occurred to me, 
although if it could be done it would 
doubtless give an importance to the 
subject which it does not now appar- 
ently possess.! 

I think that what I have written and 
published on the Gipsies should have 
been treated with more candour and 
courtesy, at least with more care and 

* The world, according to conventional 
phraseology, would describe this as a 
case of ** Gipsy extraction," without 
definitely understanding what was said, 
or enquiring who and what were the pre- 
ceding progenitors ; as if Gipsies of any 
kind could have any other *' extraction " 
than Gipsy or part Gipsy, whatever the 
means that led the progeny into the Gip- 
sy or common native current in society, 

f In the Disquisition on the Gipsies I 
have said : — '* This much is certain, that 
we need not consult the census returns 
for the number of the tribe in Scotland " 
(p. 472). The idea arose from an En- 
glish Gipsy of intelligence ironically 
suggesting the proposal for England, 
which caused much merriment to ail the 
tribe present. 
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consideration, by others who have done 
likewise, saying nothing of the press. 
I also think that I have ennbraced 
almost all, if not all, of the principles 
connected with the existence and per- 
petuation of the race ; so that others 
m discussing them should "comment 
on and admit or reject " what I have 
advanced and I think proved, in place 
of putting forth opinions apparently 
without due investigation. As regards 
myself, I am so incidentally connected 
with authorship as not to own it, except 
to a very few personal friends ; to with- 
hold a knowledge of it from whom 
would be almost equivalent to denying 
it. I have n ot been brought into contact 
with any of the Gipsy race for a long 
time, and have always considered my- 
self as an intruder among them. Still I 
entertain a very friendly feeling for 
them, and while I would always speak 
of them with candourand discrimination, 
I am ready to do them a kindness under 
almost any circumstances. 

You will please make whatever use 
you like of this letter. 

In the article entitled fohn Buiu 
yan and the Gipsies I have given an 
extract from a letter from '* Lieut.- 
Colonel Alexander Fergusson, Uni- 
ted Service Club, Edinburgh," to 
Notes and Queries^ in 1874, in 
which, with reference to our informa- 
tion on the Gipsies, he said that 

The ideas of most people, however, 
on the subject, derived chiefly from sen- 
sational novels and the mystified tales 
of George Borrow, are, I imagine, still 
rather hazy." 

I did not think at the time that 
what Mr. Fergusson said on this oc- 
casion was in questionable faith, al- 
though I felt surprised that one pro- 
fessing so much interest in the 
subject as he did should have been 
ignorant of the existence of the 
book which I edited and published 
in 1865, and which is well known in 
Edinburgh. But I sent him some 
printed matter informing him of the 
fact. At the same time I felt sur- 
prised that the editor of Notes and 
Queries^ or at least its contributors, 
should have allowed it to go abroad, 
even by implication, that a knowledge 



of the Gipsies was substantially con- 
fined to ** sensational novels and the 
mystified tales of George Borrow," 
for the readers of Notes and Queries 
knew better. 

On the i6th October, 1880, there 
appeared in the Athenceum a letter 
from Mr. Edward Scott, of the Brit- 
ish Museum, in which he gave a copy 
of a letter from James IV. of Scot- 
land, in 1506, to the King of Den- 
mark, in favour of Anlhonius Gaw-» 
ino, a Gipsy chief, and said : — 

" As this document is, I fancy, gener- 
ally unknown, and has never been pub- 
lished, I venture to send you a trans- 
cript of it, in hopes it may prove 
mteresting to your readers." 

Mr. Fergusson, in his reply, care- 
fully abstained from saying that the 
document is to be found in Simson^ 
pp. 99 and 100, with a translation 
and comments ; and undertook to 
enlighten the readers of the Athe- 
nceum in the following manner : — 

" The letter is not the less interesting 
on this account, and will have been new 
to the bulk of your readers; as also 
would be another, even more curious, 
given by Pitcaim, at the same place, 
written in old Scotch, and described as 
a 'Letter under the Privy Seal, by 
King James V., in favour of Johnne 
Faw, Lord and Erie of Little Egypt, 
Feb. 12, 1540.' These and other cu- 
rious facts relating to Scotch Gipsies, as 
given by Pitcaim, were pointed out to 
Mr. Groome ; and I write now to express 
a hope that when his entertaining Dook 
\In Gipsy Tents] reaches a second 
edition it may appear in a more impor- 
tant form, embracing, along with the 
details referred to, a larger proportion 
of the stores of out-of-the-way informa- 
tion, philological and other, which the 
author evidently has at his disposal." 

Here, again, this " letter in favour 
of John Faw" will be found in Sim- 
son, pp. 101-T04, with a long com- 
mentary on it. But, according to 
Mr. Fergusson, the information if 
given by Mr. Groome (with whom he 
seems to be "hand and glove") 
would be something the world has 
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apparently no means of knowing out- 
side of the old records. He seems 
to act so uncandidly that one would 
be justified in concluding that he 
uses the book I published to find his 
information, and gives its original 
sources only, ignoring the means that 
helped him to acquire it. In his 
very equivocal communications to 
the public it would be desirable for 
the Lieut-Colonel to date them from 
some other place than the Club, so 
that he might not, even in the most 
distant degree, compromise the other 
members of the institution by his 
actions. 

Sim son's History of the Gipsies 
elicited a very favourable notice from 
the London Churchman, The last 
part of the following extracts from it 
I thought at the time was rather 
harshly expressed : — 

"This is the most important and 
valuable contribution to the history of 
this mysterious tribe, or, at least, to 
their history in these Islands, which we 
possess." " This volume is full of those 
facts without which all history is too 
conjectural to be of the least value." 
" It will be a perfect storehouse for the 
novelist, and we feel sure that before 
long these anecdotes will make their 
appearance in other volumes than this 
one, which we have read with much 
delight. Had space permitted we 
should have been ?lad to have given 
some extracts from this volume, and our 
readers would, no doubt, have been en- 
tertained with the anecdotes which are 
collected in these paees ; but, of all 
things in the world, these snatches of 
personal adventure and of individual 
traits give but little idea of a book of 
this kind. To cull them is like present- 
ing the audience with a bricK as a 
specimen of a building of some 
architectural pretension. Moreover, 
we are bewilaered to choose out of 
the abundance of the materials. The 
volume is important, simply regarded 
as history. It is a valuable contribu- 
tion to philology, a storehouse of wild 
adventure and of anecdote, in which it 
is as rich as more pretentious collec- 
tions ; and from it the social economist 
will learn much of the manners of a 
people who live among us, but are not 
of us, and who constitute an element in 



our complex nationality, thoue^h tin- 
mingled with us as much as the Jcwrs 
themselves who reside in our midst. 
The facts in it are stranger than fiction ; 
and when we add that the notes of the 
writer were placed at the disposal of 
Sir Waker Scott, and that, in return, 
the great Magician of the North con - 
tributed to the completion of this 
volume, we have said enough to ma.ke 
others seek the pleasure which we exx>e- 
rienced in reading it." 

" The writer has collected, with rare 
industry, and at the cost of much dis- 
comfort, and probably with some risk, 
traits of character, inaividual anecdotes, 
and fragments of speech, which will be 
of the utmost value to the historian 
and the philologist. But these are not 
the only persons who will resort to this 
volume, and who will pillage — ^with true 
Gipsy indifference to the rights of prop- 
erty — the stores of hair-breadth escapes, 
the wild adventures, and the sketches 
of life and manners which Mr. Simson 
has accumulated." 

I had written thus far when I 
received (on the 17th January) a 
copy of Mr. Groome's In Gipsy 
Tents, which I ordered from Edin- 
burgh, and from which I have added 
notes to some of the preceding 
pages. By referring to page 51 the 
reader will notice a copy of inscrip- 
tions on two Gipsy tombstones in 
New Jersey, which I sent to Notes 
and Queries, in reply to an enquiry 
of Mr. Fergusson, to whom I posted 
the same information in a different 
form. I crossed the Hudson in mid- 
winter, in very severe weather, and 
spent the best part of a valuable 
day to procure an accurate descrip- 
tion of the tombs ; and I find that 
Mr. Groome gives the information in 
his book (p. 385), but leads the 
reader to infer that he found it in 
the New York Herald. And still he 
virtually asked me to review his 
book, in which he wrote thus : — 

"I be^ of any one who may light 
upon registers or other documents re- 
lating to the subject, to forward them 
either to Notes and Queries or to my- 
self direct." (Preface, p. 7). 

And he made acknowledgment, in 
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the third paragraph of his preface, to 
no less than thirty people ; from most 
of whom he could have derived little 
information, judging from what is 
found in the book. 

There is something peculiar about 
Mr. Groome and "his friend the 
Colonel," which requires probing, 
but I am not in a position, at present, 
to do it satisfactorily. If they really 
have at heart the desire of knowing 
and informing the public " all about 
the Gipsies " why do they so persist- 
ently lead it inferentially to believe 
that the mass of information on the 
subject, in all its bearings, published 
by me has no existence ? One 
would naturally think that they would 
grasp at it, and illustrate and supple- 
raent it ; and prove anything in it to 
be wrong that they allege or suppose 
to be so, and let me hear of their 
objections. But these two gentlemen 
seem to act with such sinister motives 
that it is to be hoped some of those 
mentioned in the preface will be 
careful of not allowing themselves to 
be used for such a purpose as lead- 
ing the public to believe that it is 
being informed about something ab- 
solutely new, which is really not so.* 

* Of late years a number of publica- 
tions and articles, of more or less impor- 
tance, on the Gipsies have appeared in 
Great Britain. Some of these doubtless 
had their orig^in in the work published by 
me in 1865, although no acknowledgment 
was made of it in any way ; and yet the 
most of the original MS. of it was pre- 
pared before Mr. Borrow had apparently 
even thought of writing on the race. 

On the subject of Gipsy burials I find 
that Mr. Groome has quoted one without 
acknowledgment, and given the very 
language, as an extract, viz.: — His 
**fujieral was very respectable, being 
attended by the magistrates of Linlith- 
gow, and a number of the most genteel 
persons in the neighbourhood " (p. 126). 
He has also quoted one of my printer's 
errors in regard to Bunyan, thus : — 
" Rank that is meanest andmost despised 
of all the families of [in] the land " (p. 

287). 

From this it would appear that Mr. 
Groome had read the work through, and 
doubtless carefully at that ; and yet he 
'* believed" that a prominent trial of 



I have read In Gipsy Tents care- 
fully, and have no reason to dispute 
its title, for Mr. Groome has really 
been with the Gipsies of the popular 
kind. His illustrations of their lan- 
guage, in common with those of 
other writers, are very interesting, 
but not always translated; and the 
occasional, as if accidental, remarks 
made by the Gipsies, at intervals, 
bearing on the Gipsy question proper, 
are of importance ; most of which I 
have already used as notes. Con- 
sidering that the Gipsies have lived 
in England since the time of Henry 
VIII., and gone in and out among 
the people of different classes almost 
daily, they must have acquired far 
more of the ordinary knowledge of 
the country than is to be found 
among the lowest classes of the 
community; so that when Mr. 
Groome gives us, as coming from 
the Gipsies, page after page of stories, 
etc., common with the natives, his 
information becomes tedious, unin- 
teresting, and out of place in his 
book, which would be very much re- 
duced by the omission of them. 
What was specially wanted was that 
which is peculiar to the Gipsies, or 
from their point of view, or what 
would illustrate the character of the 
Gipsy or of the race to which he be- 
longs ; a good deal of which Mr. 
Groome indeed gives us. The rest 
might have been little more than 
alluded to in passing. It is aston- 
ishing, when the Gipsies "drop the 
Gipsy" for the time being, and we 
also ignore the fact, how sensibly 
they talk, and how little there is to 
distinguish them from others ; many 
of whom in that respect they excel. 
The Gipsies described by Mr. 
Groome seem to have been a rather 
superior class of the nomadic or 
semi-nomadic branch of the race, 



eleven Gipsy women in Scotland had 
" escaped the notice of every writer on 
the Gipsies," and could find no allusion 
to it '* in Chambers' Domestic Annals, or 
any other work where one might look 
for it." 
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and pretty well off; but he mentions 
80 little of the others, settled or un- 
settled, that no satisfactory conclu- 
sion can be drawn in regard to the 
race as such. What he states as 
facts, are doubtless facts \ but there 
are so few of them, and some of 
them of so little importance, that 
they fall short of inspiring people 
generally with a real interest in the 
subject, difHcult as that is to create 
under any circumstances. He gives 
us nothing of the philosophy of the 
existence, history, perpetuation, de- 
velopment and destiny of the tribe 
and its off-shoots. He seems to use 
his eyes and ears only, and with these 
and his turn for writing he has given 
us some really good sketches and 
scenes, particularly in the tenth 
chapter. But besides using the eyes 
and ears in connection with such a 
subject, it is necessary to exercise 
the intellect to discover and explain 
what is not obvious or hidden, and 
illustrate the meaning and bearing of 
what is described. Mr. Groome, in 
his eighth chapter, tells and satisfies 
us that the Gipsies he associated 
with are not the "horrible vaga- 
bonds" which some have imagined 
them to be — and which can be said, 
in a more or less degree, of most of 
them — whatever they may be in 
reality. His book, however inter- 
esting parts of it may be, is not cal- 
culated to serve any ultimate pur- 
pose of importance ; nor is it 
written in a regular or systematic 
manner. It has not even a list of 
chapters, and no guide to its contents 
beyond the headings of its pages. 
Nothing can make a subject like that 
of the Gipsies attractive (if it can 
ever be made attractive) to the bet- 
ter classes of readers, and perpetuate 
an interest in it, but by treating it in 
such a way as will combine a variety 
of facts, well arranged and illustrated, 
and principles ; out of which can be 
constructed a theory or system that 
can be discussed and proved by a 
reference to the facts and principles 
given. In that respect Mr. Groome, 



so far as he has written on the Gip- 
sies, may be classed with Mr. Bor- 
row, in connection with whom I have 
said that 

"What becomes of the Gipsies is 
a question that cannot be settled by 
reference to any of Mr. Borrow's 
writings, although these contain a few 
incidental remarks that throw some 
light on it, when information of a posi- 
tive and circumstantial nature is added." 
(Gw., p. 120). 

These writers are useful in their 
ways, but beyond that they spoil the 
subject of the Gipsies, in conse- 
quence of the *' utter absence in 
them of everything of the nature of 
a philosophy of the subject ; " which 
is peculiar to " all the works that 
have hitherto appeared on the Gip- 
sies'* (Dis.^ p. 532), so far as I have 
seen or heard of them. 

Mr. Groome does not tell us satis- 
factorily how he obtained his entree 
among the Gipsies, whose loquaciou.«, 
and frequently indifferent, conversa- 
tion goes a long way to make up his 
book.* He seems to have gained 
their confidence ; but, as I have 
said before, such arrant ''shufflers 
and prevaricators" are they, in 
regard to the subject of their race, 
and its mixed breeds and off-shoots, 
that much of what they may tell him 
requires sifting before it can be ac- 
ce[)ted ; saying nothing of what may 
be their knowledge of the tribe out- 
side of the " tented stock," or their 
feelings and powers of reflection in 
regard to it. And for the reasons 
already given, Mr. Groome's opinions 
require to be passed through the 
scales and crucible, to have their 

* Grellmann, in describing the Hunga- 
rian Gipsies, says that they are 'Mively, 
uncommonly loquacious, and fickle to an 
extreme " ; and John Roberts, the Welsh 
Gipsy harper, speaks of some of his 
English brethren as "chattering away 
like a lot of Romani magpies " (p. 295). 
He himself seems to be a very good 
specimen of Gipsy loquacity. It is nec- 
essary to exercise a little judgment in 
using the information which this peculiar 
' people may give us. 
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weight and value ascertained, and 
stamped at the mint of criticism be- 
fore they can pass as coins of the 
realm. A regard for the subject in 
hand leaves me no alternative but to 
say that Mr. Groome should be se- 
verely cross-questioned before some 
of his information can be accepted 
as evidence. 

The Disquisition on the Gipsies 
begins thus : — 

** In giving an account of the Gipsies, 
the subject would be very incomplete 
were not something said about the 
manner in which they have drawn into 
their body the blood of other people, 
and the way in which the race is per- 
petuated ; and a description given of 
their present condition, and future pros- 
pects, particularly as our author has 
overlooked some important points con- 
nected with their history, wnich I will 
endeavour to furnish. One of these 
important points is, that he has confined 
his description of the present genera- 
tion of settled Gipsies to the descend- 
ants of those who left the tent subse- 
quently to the commencement of the 
French war, to the exclusion of those 
who settled long anterior to that time " 

(P- 370- 

Here we have a race that was 
originally as distinct from the native 
Scottish one as can well be imagined ; 
and of such recent arrival in the 
country (about 1506), that its exist- 
ence as a tribe may be said to date 
almost from yesterday. It is ad- 
mitted on all hands, at least it is un- 
questionable, that this people has 
been much mixed with native blood, 
as in the very nature of things it 
must sooner or later have become, 
and been very prolific ; and yet it is 
nowhere visible, which makes the 
subject at first a little difficult of 
comprehension. Hence, to arrive 
at a starting-point, I have used an- 
alogy to illustrate it, by stating that 
the original Gipsies ** were a people 
differing nearly as much from the in- 
habitants of Scotland as the Indians 
did from the colonists settling in 
America " (p. 28) ; and by describ- 
ing their respective destinies thus : — 



"In this they differ, that these In- 
dians really die out, while the Gipsies 
are very prolific, and become invigo- 
rated by a mixture of the white blood ; 
under the cover of which they gradually 
leave the tent and scatter themselves 
over and through society, enter into the 
various pursuits common to the ordi- 
nary natives, and become lost to the ob- 
servation of the rest of the population." 
\His,, p. 54). 

A knowledge of the science of 
race, in the essential meaning of the 
word, and especially as it applies to 
the Gipsies, cannot be said to be 
even in its infancy. Still, it might 
have been asked, what could two 
Scotch Gipsies propagate, in body 
and mind, but Gipsies? They cer- 
tainly could not give origin to Jews 
or common Scotch ; but Gipsy 
Scotch or Scotch Gipsy would in- 
fallibly follow. 

I will not attempt to describe at 
length the feeling which is entertained 
for what is understood to be a Gipsy, 
for the reader's imagination will 
serve my purpose better ; although I 
have said that " should such a Gipsy 
be permitted to enter the dwelling of 
a native, the most he «ri41 let him 
come in contact with will be the 
chair he will give him to sit on, and 
the dish and spoon out of which he 
will feed him, all of which can again 
be cleaned." {His.^ p. 54). 

After this stage we have no public 
knowledge of the subject ; no in- 
stance of Gipsies progressing and 
taking their positions in society as 
Gipsies, as applicable to the original 
settlers, from a nomadic or semi- 
nomadic state, and their children 
and descendants. The reason for 
this is that the prejudice against the 
name is too great, while it is a marked 
peculiarity in the race to keep the 
subject secret, even if the prejudice 
were removed; a question that has 
never come up for consideration, and 
from which the tribe naturally and 
instinctively shrinks. 

The race, thus driven in upon itself 
by legal and social proscription, is of 
such recent introduction in the 
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country, has such a consciousness of 
sis existence all over the world, is 
so taken up with such a singular 
origin as a tent, has such an ideal 
impression of the appearance, cir- 
cumstances and importance of its 
ancestry, has so singular a language, 
more or less spoken or spoken of^ and 
signs, with a cast of mind peculiar to 
being members of a tribe of great 
mystery and high antiquity — that it 
cannot be ordinary Scotch. And 
the tribe prides itself in saying that, 
whatever they may be, they certainly 
are not common Scotch. It should 
appeal instinctively to the rest of the 
population that habits, character, 
education, religion or means, do not 
and cannot affect the phenomenon 
described ; and that '* the principle 
of progression, the passing through 
one phase of history into another, 
while the race maintains its identity, 
holds good with the Gipsies as well 
as with any other people." (2?//., p. 
414). That part of the race which 
still go about, of whom there ai:e a 
good many in England, of more or 
less purity of blood, are but the re- 
mains, and in some respects the rep- 
resentatives, of the original or primi- 
tive condition of the tribe. 

We sometimes hear of people, 
without knowledge on this subject or 
not reflecting on what knowledge 
they may have of it, saying that the 
Gipsy race has been '* merged " and 
" lost " in the nativ^ one. No ordi- 
nary Scot is merged or lost in 
another. At sea a cloud is often mis- 
taken for land by the inexperienced 
eye ; and a wood at a distance seems 
little different from a cloud, yet when 
it is entered every tree is found to 
have a distinct history. And so of 
native Scotch, or any other people. 
There is a distinct individuality in 
each person, arising from his being a 
native of a parish, town, county or 
district ; a believer more or less in 
a religion, and a member of a church, 
institution, society or profession ; and 
being distinguished by a name, pecu- 
liar to a certain family, connection or 



clan. Here we have what will, in a 
variety of ways, " serve to bring and 
hold people together, and separate 
and distinguish them from others, 
while apparently not differing out- 
wardly from them." And while we 
admit all this, can there be any diffi- 
culty in realizing the fact, and prac- 
tically acting on it, that a person can 
be a Scotchman and at the same 
time a Gipsy — one of the last race 
that appeared, at so recent a date, on 
the stage of European history — with 
certain sympathies with the same 
tribe all over the world ? 

What I have said is more particu- 
larly applicable to Gipsies of an ideal 
purity of blood ; but the same prin- 
ciples apply to the mixed breeds. In 
the very nature of things "Gipsies 
will marry with Gipsies," and mixed 
marriages prove the exceptions. Mix- 
ed breeds will also naturally marry 
among themselves, as members of 
the tribe, of more or less keenness of 
feeling, and particularly when they 
have been brought up from infancy 
with no other idea than that they are 
"Gipsies" ; which cast of mind and 
a sense of the blood remain with them, 
and are perpetuated in their descend- 
ants. (Whatever exceptions there 
may be to this rule have to be con- 
sidered on their individual merits.) 
For this reason, the phenomenon of 
people presenting the appearance of 
common natives and yet being 
" Gipsies," is far more striking and 
illustrative of the principle than can 
be said of a Gipsy of an ideal 
purity of blood and peculiarity of 
habits. The phenomenon is a mental 
one, that is propagated in the form of 
a spirit or soul of nationality ; so 
that any kind of blood, by being 
"Gipsified" under certain circum- 
stances, can pass into the Gipsy 
current in society. Of this people 
I have said in the Disquisition^ that 

" What with the blood, the education, 
the words, and the signs, they are 
simply Gipsies, and will be such as long" 
as they retain a consciousness of who 
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they are, and any peculiarities exclu- 
sively Gipsy" (p. 381). 

" The civilized Gipsy looks upon his 
ancestors, as they appeared in Europe 
generally, and Scotland especially, as 
great men, as heroes who scorned the 
company of anything below a gentle- 
man. And he is not much out of the 
way ; for John Faw and Towla Bailyow, 
and the others mentioned in the Act of 
1 540, were unquestionably heroes of the 
first water. He pictures to himself 
these men as so many swarthy, slashing 
heroes, dressed in scarlet and green, 
armed with pistols and broad-swords, 
mounted on blood-horses, with hawks 
and hounds in their train. True to 
nature, every Gipsy is delighted with 
his descent, no matter what other peo- 
ple, in their ignorarxe of the subject, 
may think of it, or what their prejudices 
may be in regard to it " (p. 500). 

"But such a Gipsy .... is more 
apt to visit some of the more original 
kind of the race where he is not known. 
On sitting down beside them, with a 
friendly air, they will be sure to treat 
him kindly, not knowing but that they 
may be entertaining a Gipsy unawares ; 
for such original Gipsies, believing that 
* the blood ' is to be found well up in 
life, feel very curious when they meet 
with such a person. If he * lets out * 
an idea in regard to the race, and ex- 
presses a kindly feeling towards 'the 
blood,' the suspicions of his friends are 
at once excited ; so that if he, in an 
equixocal manner, remarks that he is 
*not one of them,' hesitates, stammers, 
and protests that he really is not one 
of them, they will as readily swear that 
he is one of them ; for well does the 
blackguard Gipsy (as the world calls 
him) know the delicacy of such settled 
and educated Gipsies in owning the 
blood. There is less suspicion shown, 
on such occasions, when the settled 
Gipsy is Scotch, and the bush Gipsy 
English ; and particularly so should the 
occasion be in America ; for when they 
meet in America, away from the pecu- 
liar relations under which they have 
been reared, and where they can 
' breathe,' as they express it, the re- 
spective classes are not so suspicious of 
each other " (p. 460). 

" When he comes to be a youth he 
naturally endeavours to find his way to 
a tent, to have a look at the ' old thing.' 
He does not, however, think much of it 
as a reality ; but it presents something 



very poetical and imaginative to his 
mind, when he contemplates it as the 
state from which his mysterious fore- 
fathers have sprung. I have picked up 
quite a number of Scottish Gipsies of 
respectable character, from their having 
gone in their youth to look at the * old 
thing.' It is the most natural thing in 
the world for them to do. What is it 
to look back to the time of James V., 
in 1540, when John Faw was lord-para- 
mount over the Gipsies in Scotland? 
Imagine, then, the natural curiosity of 
a young Gipsy, brought up in a town, to 
look at something like the original con- 
dition of his ancestors. Such a Gipsy 
will leave Edinburgh, for example, and 
travel over the south of Scotland, 
* casting his sign * as he passes through 
the villages, in every one of which he 
will find Gipsies. Some of these vil- 
lages are almost entirely occupied by 
Gipsies. James Hogg is reported, in 
Blackwood* s Magazine, to say that 
Lochmabcn is ' stocked ' with them " 
(p. 380).* 



* Mr. Groome is not happy in his allu- 
sions to mixed Gipsies, when, without 
giving reasons and facts to substantiate 
Uiem, he says that 

** The offspring of such mixed mar- 
riages are sometimes Gorgios .... and 

sometimes Gipsies By Gorgios I 

mean that they have not the Romani 
look, language, habits, and modes of 
thought ; by Gipsies, that they retain 
these distinguishing marks in a greater or 
less degree " (p. 252). 

He does not explain how some half- 
bloods are Gipsies and some not Gipsies ; 
nor what are the *' habits and modes of 
thought " that are necessary to constitute 
them Gipsies. He says nothing of the 
connecting links — ^blood and the feelings 
and associations that go with the blood 
— which form the line of demarcation 
between the two races ; nor of how much 
or how little of the language a Gipsy is 
supposed to have ; nor of his desire to 
hide everything Gipsy from the world, as 
is the case with those who are not Gip- 
sies in the popular sense of the word. 
But he says : — 

** These marks may co-exist in one 
and the same person, as in Silvanus, a 
full-blood Gipsy, whose face is of a 
thoroughly un-English type. . . . John, 
on the other hand, has for years been a 
house-dweller, and bears few traces of 
the Romani blood, yet speaks the lan- 
guage with far greater purity than Sil- 
vanus, and is a storehouse of old Gipsy 
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All this is elaborately explained in 
the History of the Gipsies^ published 
in 1^865 ; and in which is the follow- 
ing : — ** The contents of these chap- 
ters will be found detailed in the 
index, forming an epitome of the 
work, for reference or studying the 
subject of the Gipsies." This was 
done for the purpose for which I now 
wish to use it. The subject was 
well considered at the time, and re- 
mains as it was then treated. 

I could easily enunciate a theory 



beliefs that are lost to his English breth- 
ren. Are we to pronounce him a Gor- 
gio because he lives between four walls, 
and is not so dark as several of his own 
sons ? or the Crink down the lane a Gipsy 
on the score of his tattered tent? As- 
suredly not " (p. 252). 

And yet his Gipsy friend told him of 
these Crinks (Irish whitesmiths, whose 
wives tell fortunes, and whom he had 
'* often heard tell of, but never set eyes 
on before [?] ") that he '* expected " they 
were, like the Muggers and Nailers, 
''half-and-halfs, or rather a thimbleful 
of Romani to a bucket of Gorgio blood " 
(p. 27). ** Some of Lacky Fury's 
breed," (as the female Gipsy expressed it), 
between whom and the Gipsies proper 
there seems to be no love lost. The 
Gipsy admitted that the Crink whom he 
saluted " knew just as much Romanes as 
Sinfi's man "—Willy Faa, a Scotch Tink- 
ler, or Gipsy, that married a pretty- 
pure English Gipsy, who is often re- 
ferred to. 

Of the Scotch Gipsies, so fully described 
in the History of the Gipsies^ to which no 
allusion is made, Mr. Groome says :— 

"A Tinkler is as much more patriotic 
than an English Gipsy as he is far more 
mixed with native blood" (p. 18). 
" Through frequent intermarriages with 
Gentiles, the stream of Scoto-Romani 
blood has lost in depth what it has 
gained in width " (p. 20). *' The wander- 
ing Muggers and Potters of our northern 
counties are likewise probably [!] of Gip- 
sy origin ; some of them have certainly a 
smattering of Romanes " (p. 286). *' In 
my native country the real Romani is 
unknown [which is true]. We have Pot- 
ters or Muggers, who camp in green 
lanes .... much in the Gipsy fashion 

[!] " (p. 324). 
In regard to the Gipsy language he 

says that he '* would not admit .... 
that there are Gipsies ignorant of Ro- 
manes " ; nor, as we have seen (p. 13), 



and furnish a treatise on judicial 
blindness — a subject hinted at at 
page 32 — but I leave others to find 
the passages in the Scriptures that 
would be used as texts for such a 
production. Cannot we easily im- 
agine that Providence might use 
such means for so beneficent a pur- 
pose as protecting the Gipsy tribe, in 
its settled condition, against the 
prejudices of the ordinary natives, 
where they are as " sheep among 
wolves " — reversing the old state of 

that every one speaking it // a Gipsy. 
Nor does he tell us, as coming between 
these, what it is that makes a Gipsy — a 
question which I have asked, at page 60, 
as follows : — 

** What is meant by the word 'Gipsy,' 
irrespective of fhe Gipsy's blood, appear- 
ance, mode of life, character, calling, 
circumstances, education, or creed, or 
what constitutes a Gipsy ; and what it is 
that preserves the existence of the race 
individually and collectively, whatever 
the change that may have come, or may 
yet come, over their condition ? " 

An English or Scotch Gipsy is a Briton 
as he stands, and it would be difficult to 
say what we should ask him to do to 
*' cease to be a Gipsy," and become more 
a Briton than he is already. 

In regard to an English Gipsy girl 
of fifteen speaking the Gipsy language, 
Mr. Groome says : — 

"She had not the least notion of 
grammatical distinctions, and generally 
used her words (as the Roman6 all do) as 
roots, without inflection, interspersed 
with English " (p. 335). 

Mr. Groome has either been playing 
on the word "Gipsy'' in its popular 
meaning, or, as I have said of Mr. Bor- 
row, has " given inconsiderate and vague 
suppositions for realities, and unfounded 
and illogical assertions for carefully-con- 
sidered inductive reasonings." {Con,^ 

p. 113). 

Something could be said of the pedi- 
grees of the Gipsies alluded to by Mr. 
Groome, when he speaks of the race 
having married peasants, miners, shop- 
keepers, farmers, horse-dealers, publi- 
cans, etc., all of whom the tribe em- 
braces. All of these were possibly ordi- 
nary natives ; but we have no pedigrees 
of any of them, to show that they were 
not members of the tribe, however long 
or recent their descent from the original 
or primitive Gipsy. 
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things, when an ordinary native un- 
fortunately happened to fall among 
them, under circumstances of hostil- 
ity ? And besides that, who would 
not like to see the subject of the 
Gipsies so treated, that each mem- 
ber of the tribe should be honourably 
received on his merits, in the event 
of him publicly acknowledging him- 
self to be a member of it ? 

There are two things which it is 
hoped are still to be found in Scot- 
land — articles that are sterling, be- 
sides the coins of the reahu, and 
weapons that will split heads as well 
as hairs. In the subject of the Gip- 
sies will be found something to suit 
the natural tendency of the Scotch 
mind to dialectics, metaphysics and 
logic, in distinguishing what is Gip- 
sy from what is not Gipsy; but it 
would not be desirable to extend it 
to the question, who are and who 
are not Gipsies, until the principle 
has been thoroughly established by 
society that there is no prejudice 
against a person, on that account 
alone. This had better be postponed 
till the question has been discussed 
and settled, and generally believed, 
that John Bunyan was a Gipsy. 

When I returned the original MS. 
expanded into its present state, in 
1865, I had an idea that, so far as 
capacity and acquired knowledge 
were concerned, there would be no 
difficulty, (if the will was there,) in 
the way of its being received even by 
many a country merchant, as he 
would " honour " a sight draft for a 
small sum with the ^* loose funds '' he 
might have at his disposal. There 
seems to have been a general shirk- 
ing of responsibility. That should 
not be characteristic of a people. 
Scotchmen as such should show that 
much love of country and patriotism 
as to interest themselves in, and do 
iustice to, what in reality are other 
Scotchmen, that have been such, 
more or less, since 1506; particu- 
larly as they do not know which of 
their acquaintances or even relations 
may belong to the tribe. 



Having pointed out what I think 
should be done, it may be necessary 
to say how it should be gone about. 
Thus I send copies of this publica- 
tion to the Clerks of the Presby- 
teries, with the request that they 
will circulate them among their 
brethren, office-bearers, hearers, and 
friends and acquaintances generally ; 
and make the subject one of discus- 
sion on appropriate occasions. To 
Clergymen especially the subject of 
the Gipsies is of importance, were it 
only as illustrative of the laws of 
evidence. Christianity itself is not a 
religion that " somehow " supplanted 
another and became established, and 
by virtue thereof maintains itself in 
the world, as other religions have 
done. In one of its aspects it is an 
historical fact; in the evidence of 
which students are carefully trained. 
And it is a peculiarity of such knowl- 
edge, when acquired in a systematic 
and enlightened manner, that it can 
be applied to discuss and settle other 
questions that can be considered from 
a somewhat similiar stand-point. In 
that respect the appearance of the 
Gipsy race in Scotland, and its con- 
tinuance there till now, in the con- 
dition described, are simply historical, 
ethnological and social phenomena ; 
in the discovery of the truth of which 
we encounter none of the difficulties 
that are more or less inseparable 
from a change or acquisition of a 
creed, and a submission to its duties. 
There is little intellect wanted for 
the occasion, but such as it is, it should 
be allowed to act freely on the sub- 
ject of enquiry. 

To some people, with so little to 
look at, and so much that is abstract, 
the question may at first present an 
aspect of a " lab)nrinth of difficul- 
ties " ; but in course of time the idea 
will appear in the form of what is or 
has been embodied or personified ; 
and become like much of our knowl- 
edge that does not require an effort 
of the intellect to comprehend and 
receive it, but is accepted, " not as a 
matter of enquiry or evidence, but 
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merely something floating in the air, 
like any popular idea." But before we 
can expect theGipsies to acknowledge 
themselves, we must prepare a place 
for them, in the good-will and respect 
of society, and admit them to be '' a 
people which were no people." To ig- 
nore the whole subject would be moral 
cowardice, and would perpetuate 



what an acknowledgment might pos- 
sibly break up. The social emanci- 
pation of the Gipsies is in reality a 
turning-point in history. It is sur- 
rounded by many difficulties, which I 
need not further expatiate on, except 
to say that preconceived opinions, 
prejudices and dogmatisms would be 
out of place in the discussion of it. 



SIMSOIVS HISTORY OF THE GIPSIES* 



« 117E cannot but think that the last 
VV few years have wrought sad 
havoc with these queer wanderers ; for 
a long time they stoutly withstood the 
inroads of civilization, but now, like 
many other romantic nuisances, they are 
being improved off the face of the earth. 
We can hardly sympa- 
thise with the sorrow Mr. Simson 
would doubtless have felt, had he been 
alive, at their extinction." f 

* New York : James Miller. 

f In a comparatively late number of 
Chambers* Journal \s the following: — "As 
the wild-cat, the otter and the wolf gene- 
rally disappear before the advance of 
civilization, the wild races of mankind 
are, in like manner and degree, gradually 
coming to an end, and from the same 
causes [1]. The waste lands get enclosed, 
the woods are cut down, the police be- 
comes yearly more efficient, and the 
Pariahs vanish with their means of sub- 
sistence. [Cannot they find ' means of sub- 
sistence ' away from the waste lands and 
the woods?] In England there are at 
most 1,500 Gipsies. Before the end of the 
present century they will probably be ex- 
tinct over Western Europe." [I] 

The Atkenaufftf on the 3d December, 
1870, says: — "The rest of this people, 
who are scattered over Europe, and who 
are disappearing gradually with the in- 
crease of the civilization that surrounds 
thero." And the Saturday Review^ on the 
2qth November, 1873, writes: — "In this 
country the gradual enclosure of com- 
mons and waste lands, with other dis- 
couragements to vagabond life, can hard* 
ly fail ere long to extinguish the race." 



I confess I felt surprised on read- 
ing the above in Land and Water of 
the 19th July, in the face of the author 
showing that the Gipsies had only 
changed their style of life, from an 
out-door to a settled condition, and 
were following a variety of callings 
common to the ordinary natives of 
the country. In my addition to the 
work I showed, fully and elaborate- 
ly, how the tribe exist, and perpetu- 
ate their existence, in a mixed, set- 
tled, and more or less civilized state ; 
and that " so prolific has the race 
been that there cannot be less than 
250,000 Gipsies of all castes, colours, 
characters, occupations, degrees of 
education, culture, and position in 
life, in the British Isles alone, and 
possibly double that number." The 
subject of the Gipsies stands thus 
on an entirely different footing from 
what has hitherto been believed of 
it. The idea is novel, but why 
should anything, merely because it 
is novel, be tacitly or actually pro- 
scribed; to say nothing of those 
amenities and courtesies that are 
supposed to be observed in the re- 
public of letters, and particularly 
between those of the two conti- 
nents ? . If such a course had been 
followed in other matters, and the 
impression of society, however ill- 
' founded, had been the only test of 
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truth, where would humanity have 
been to-day? Knowledge would 
never have progressed, and we 
would have been in a condi- 
tion little better than that of 
semi-barbarism. What reason could 
any one advance in favour of the 
Gipsies " ceasing to be Gipsies " by 
disappearing from the roads, woods, 
and fields? And how could he 
maintain that position as a matter 
of fact ? Look at a tent of such 
of the Gipsies as still go about, 
when all the family are together, 
and see how prolific they are, and 
consider that it has been so from at 
least the time of Henry VIII. How 
could any one say that the progeny 
and descendants of this people had 
no more affinity with the tribe, or 
even knowledge of it, than the com- 
pany that played the part on the 
stage the night before ? 

The true position of the Gipsies 
is described as follows : — ** Here we 
have ethnology on its legs — a wild 
Oriental race dropt into the midst of 
all the nations of Europe, and legal- 
ly and socially proscribed by them, 
yet drawing into their body much 
of the blood of other people and 
incorporating it with their own, and 
assimilating to the manners of the 
countries in which they live ; some- 
times threading their way by mar- 
riage through native families, and 
maintaining their identity, in a more 
or less mixed state, in the world, 
notwithstanding their having no re- 
ligion peculiar to themselves, like 



the Jews." In the Gipsies we have 
a race, mixed as it is, that is dis- 
tinct from any other, having blood, 
language or words, a cast of mind, 
signs, and a sort of masonic society- 
extending over the world — all of 
comparatively recent appearance in 
Europe — which hold them together 
in feeling and, to a certain extent, 
association, iu the face of the popu- 
lar prejudice against the name, 
which none of them will acknow- 
ledge, after leaving the tent for 
" tramping " or any calling in set- 
tled society. There is in this sub- 
ject, when fully explained, much to 
interest a variety of societies, classes 
of people, and kinds of readers ; 
who cannot say when investigating 
it that they do not find facts and 
arguments to demonstrate what is 
set forth, for the work contains a 
superabundance of such. In ap- 
proaching the subject, however, it is 
necessary that people should divest 
themselves of preconceived ideas, 
and advance in it as far as the facts 
will lead them. They should like- 
wise show that moral and social 
courage, in the face of public opin- 
ion, that is so necessary towards ac- 
knowledging the tribe, and extend- 
ing to it the respect that is shown to 
similar classes of the ordinary na- 
tives, whatever the origin of the 
former, and their sympathies with the 
tribe at home or scattered over the 
world.* 

♦ Dated August 20th, 1873. 
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REVEREND SIR:— I take the 
liberty of referring you to the 
accompanying papers on the Gipsies, 
a subject that well merits the atten- 
tion of the Church, inasmuch as to 
it has belonged, almost exclusively, 
since the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, the mission of raising up 
humanity in the religious, moral, 
and social aspects of its nature. 
That being the case with regard to 
the mere instruction of mankind, 
it becomes a much greater claim 
upon the Church, to treat people as 
men, before attempting to make them 
Christians, which is so necessary to 
be done with the Gipsies ; for the 
feeling that people in general enter- 
tain for them is not much better 
than that which is displayed for 
toads and snakes, or reptiles of some 
kind. And yet, the Gipsies are 
physically a fine race of men, and 
anything but dolts in apprehension 
or capacity ; and, in their way, are 
very polite at all times, and espe- 
cially when properly approached by 
other people. 



This tribe appeared in Scotland 
not later than the year 1506. Its 
existence for generations thereafter 
has been so established by the rec- 
ords of tradition, and so many Acts 
of the Scots* Parliament, that its in- 
troduction and long continuance in 
the country cannot be questioned. 
The subject, however, has of late 
years so greatly passed beyond the 
attention of the public, that some 
even doubt the existence of the race 
at all. The civil and political rights 
of individuals or corporations may 
be proscribed by lapse of time ; but 
such cannot be said of a principle, 
or of a people, so long as it can 
perpetuate its existence, whatever 
the form or aspect of its develop- 
ment. 

The Gipsies entered Scotland in 
possession of a language totally dis- 
tinct from the Scotch, one word of 
which they probably did not at first 

♦This, and what is said of John Bunyan 
and the Jews, formed a communication I 
addressed to some of the Scottish clergy, 
early in 1871. 
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understand. They arrived com- 
pletely organized, in the form of 
tribes, provincial chieftains, and a 
king over all, with their hand against 
every man, and the hand of every 
man (at least in feeling) against 
them. In short, they were a robber 
tribe, which held in the highest esti- 
mation successful and undiscovered 
theft, practised, with some excep- 
tions, on all outside of their own 
fraternity. They were not originally 
a part of the native population that 
separated from the community, dur- 
ing a social, religious or political 
convulsion, and adopted habits that 
made them outcasts from society, 
and afterwards regained their social 
standing among their own race, by 
resuming their original habits ; but 
were a people differing nearly as 
much from the inhabitants of Scot- 
land, as the Indians did from the 
colonists settling in America. They 
were thus not Gipsies in consequence 
of certain habits, so that a change of 
habits, or the acquisition of means, 
or education, or creed, could not 
change them from being Gipsies 
into some other family, tribe or 
race. 

1 have spoken of the singular 
feeling that is entertained for the 
Gipsies. In the face of that feel- 
ing, does it surprise you to be told 
that the race should hide everything 
connected with itself from others ? 
It would be contrary to the simplest 
instincts of nature and all experi- 
ence, should they have done other- 
wise ; or that they should not 
" marry among themselves," like the 
Jews, and " stick to each other," what- 
ever may be their positions in life. 
Hence, the tribe have so far suc- 
ceeded in preventing other people 
from knowing almost anything con- 
nected with them, that their very 
existence as Gipsies is almost, if not 
altogether, doubted, if not denied. 

A very natural question to ask is. 
Where have the Gipsies gone to? 
Has their fate been that of the lost 
ten tribes, which, it is generally ad- 



mitted, is beyond the reach of in- 
vestigation? How could that be 
predicated of a people of such recent 
introduction among civilized na- 
tions — that really belongs to con- 
temporary history, and is to be 
found in existence among us to- 
day ? How unreasonable it is to con- 
clude that the tribe has ended in 
nothings rather than by a careful 
examination and induction discover 
the real history of it ! You thus see 
that the subject becomes one of dis- 
interested and serious inquiry, in 
which there should be shown none 
of that apathy and contempt, and 
unreflecting incredulity, that is gen- 
erally manifested, and is so un- 
worthy of the age in which we 
live, and especially of men of educa- 
tion, and social and official standing 
in society. 

Speak of civilized Gipsies, and 
even intelligent people become be- 
wildered as to the meaning of the 
phrase, or rise in arms against the 
idea, and demand proof that there 
is, or even can be, such a phenome- 
non in existence as a civilized Gip- 
sy. I, of course, appeal to the 
fact, in all its bearings, showing how 
it is a fact, and state, as a simple 
elementary truth, that the children 
or descendants of Gipsies are Gip- 
sies, whatever their habits, charac- 
ter or position in life may be ; leav- 
ing to the intuitive intelligence of 
others to realize the fact, as explain- 
ed, and to their candour to acknow- 
ledge it. I might even turn upon 
such objectors, and ask them what 
they mean, when they speak of Gip- 
sies of any kind, and what these or 
their descendants must do to divest 
themselves of the character of be- 
longing to a tribe that is to be found 
everywhere, and become different 
from what, in regard to blood, feel- 
ings and associations, they really are. 
Indeed, a remark of that k nd gene- 
rally closes the door to all further 
questions or objections of that na- 
ture. I might also expatiate on the 
unreasonableness of people dogma- 
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tizing on a subject on which (as it 
may be) they know nothing person- 
ally, and can appeal to no one bet- 
ter informed on the point than 
themselves. I readily admit, in a 
general way, the truth of the adage, 
" out of sight, out of mind ; " but 
I decidedly object to its being 
applied to the Gipsies to mean " out 
of sight, out of existence." 

To the world at large, the subject 
of civilized Gipsies is a new idea 
(although an old fact), that is very 
apt to be objected to because it is a 
new idea, for the reason that people 
allege they do not understand it. 
But do people in every instance un- 
derstand what all admit to be facts } 
Do they even understand what a 
Gipsy of the popular kind means ? 
We in reality understand little of 
what we believe, and it has been 
well said, that if we believed only 
what we understood, we would all 
have remarkably short creeds. As 
people have believed in Gipsies of 
the popular kind without really un- 
derstanding the subject, or giving it 
a serious thought, so might they be- 
lieve in those more or less civilized, 
on the simple ground that they are 
the ch'ldren or descendants of ordi- 
nary Gipsies, having their blood, an 
inherent sense of being members of 
the tribe, and some of the language 
and signs peculiar to themselves, 
like a Masonic society, although the 
possession of these words and signs 
is not absolutely necessary to con- 
stitute them Gipsies; for the mere 
consciousness of the fact of being 
Gipsies, transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation, and made the 
basis of marriages and the intimate 
associations of life, is in itself per- 
fectly sufficient. Hence, we can 
understand the meaning of Gipsy 
lady's maids, Gipsy fiddlers at par- 
ties, Gipsy spae-wives, and Gipsies 
in other spheres of life, mentioned 
by the author, whose facts, in the 
language of an American writer, are 
" so obviously derived from personal 
observation or conscientious inqui- 



ry, and so unaffectedly related,' ' as 
to command belief; to say nothing 
of what I have added, in the way of 
facts and philosophy, establishing 
the perpetuation of the Gipsy na- 
tionality in a settled and civilized 
state. 

You will thus see, as a result of 
the Gipsy nationality, forced as it 
has been to hide itself from the rest 
of the world, that a bond of sympa- 
thy exists between its members when 
they happen to meet, and that no- 
thing can be more natural or credi- 
ble. But, however natural or credi- 
ble, we find the following singular 
comments on the subject .in All the 
Year Rounds for the 17 th March, 
1866 :— 

" Another craze, hitherto not general* 
but which, if believed in, will throw over 
society a delightful if slightly madden- 
ing amount of mysterj'. has been put 
forth in a certain book, written by a 
Scottish enthusiast, by which it appears 
that both Scotland and England are 
penetrated through and through with 
Gipsy blood, and that men and women 
whom we had all along taken for douce 
and honest Anglo-Saxons, or at the 
least Celts of the true breed, are nothing 
better than Gipsies." — " Our lady's 
maids may be Gipsies, with fair hair and 
blue eyes, * chattering Gipsy * secretly to 
other * romany managies,' likewise cun- 
ningly disguised. Soldiers and sailors 
may meet other * Nawkens ' or Gipsies 
like themselves in the enemy's camp, 
and cry, ' Zincali ! zincali I ' as at the 
discovery of a brother . . . but we do 
not believe it. Nothing is easier than 
to make up a mystery [?]. . . . It is all 
one to tne mystery-monger, provided 
only he can weave his webs with the 
faintest show of reason." — " Once admit 
this base of secrecy, and you may build 
on it the most gigantic pyramid of mar- 
vel you choose. — " We may be excused 
if we somewhat doubt the accuracy of 
statements which cannot be proved by 
any modem methods known to us." [As 
if research and observation, and the sa- 
tisfying ourselves as to facts, were not 
" modem methods known to us " I Or 
that one can doubt the " secrecy " that 
characterizes the Gipsies I] 

We thus see how mere novelists 
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treat a question like the present. 
Their minds seem to be so besotted 
with fiction, as not, in a matter of 
this kind, to be capable of distin- 
guishing between fact and fable. As 
a class, or almost invariably, they 
are anything but men of science or 
philosophy. With their tawdry senti- 
mentality and improbable coinci- 
dence of circumstances, and all 
their " mystery - mongering," they 
cannot produce anything of lasting 
interest, that can approach facts, 
when found out of the beaten track, 
and seem jealous of them in conse- 
quence. A man of Dickens* stand- 
ing might naturally have been sup- 
posed to become fired with the new 
ideas presented to him, so as to 
make them the subject of one .of 
his powerful romances ; but that 
would have been inconsistent with 
his genius, which preferred to stick 
to what people already admitted ; so 
that he proved but "an ordinary 
personage '* on the occasion, assum- 
ing that he was the writer of the 
article in question. Does the re- 
mark of Bunsen, in his Egypt's 
Place in Universal History^ hold 
good, when he says : — 



« 



Sound judgment is displayed rather 
in an aptness for believing what is histori- 
cal, than in a readiness at denying it. 
. . . Shallow minds have a decided 
propensity to fall into the latter error." 
" Incapability of believing on evidence 
is the last form of the intellectual imbe- 
cility of an enervated age, and a warn- 
ing sign of impending decay." * 

♦ Mr. Leland, in his English Gipsies^ 
writes: — "Mr. Dickens has set before 
us Cheap Jacks, and a number of men 
who were, in their very face, of the class 
of which I speak ; but I cannot recall in 
his writings any indication that he knew 
that these men had a singular secret life 
with their confreres^ or that they could 
speak a strange language ; for we may 
well call that language strange which is, 
in the main, Sanscrit, with many Persian 
words intermingled. Mr. Dickens, how- 
ever, did not pretend, as some have done, 
to specially treat of Gipsies, and he made 
no affectation of a knowledge of any 
mysteries. He simply reflected popular 
life as he saw it *' (p. 5) Dickens' making 



In an article in Blackwood* s Maga- 
zine^ for May, 1866, it is said : — 

"If an enterprising traveller gets 
starved to death in Australia, or frozen 
up at the North Pole, or eaten by the 
natives in Central Africa, at least he 
reaps the glory of the venture. But to 
penetrate into Gipsydom . . . offers 
no sort of honour or credit by way of 
reward." 

The motive here presented rises 
no higher than the one described by 
Samuel Johnson, when he said, that 
such a one " would tumble in a pig- 
stye, if he could but get people to 
come and admire him." I admit 
that the subject of the Gipsies, so 
far as it is understood, and as Black- 
wood will have, or will allow, it to be 
understood, presents little interest 
to the world, if it means only a cer- 
tain style of life that may cease at 
any moment. The reviewer abso- 
lutely ignores the allusions of the 
author to the Gipsies, in a greatly 
mixed state, as regards blood, and 
in a settled and civilized condition, 
and characterizes my additions to 
the work in the following terms : — 

"But they [some of the facts and 
anecdotes] have unfortunately been 
mixed up on the editor's part with so 
much wild speculation, and so many 
unsupported assertions, which are made 
to pass for arguments." — "These ac- 
cessories take up nearly half of the 
volume, which would be much more 
readable in every way if they had been 
omitted." 

That is, if all I have added were 
represented by blank paper, litera- 
ture and the world at large would 
have been gainers ! That conserv- 
atism which might be termed Black- 
woodism could go no further. How 
does this writer know that these ad- 
ditions are " wild speculations " and 
" unsupported assertions " ? It never 
seems to have occurred to him that 
his additions to the subject are 

no pretence of any knowledge of tho 
Gipsies was a good reason why he should 
not have allowed the article in question 
to appear in All the Year Round, 
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"wild speculations" and "unsup- 
ported assertions," in all probability 
got up to meet a special order from 
the shop. 

The fact is, the author had a 
grievance against the Blackwoods, 
and I have a letter from Blackwood 
the elder, stating that he will have 
his MS. searched for. In sending 
the MS. home for publication, I un- 
fortunately omitted to say that it 
was not to be given to the Black- 
woods ; and, as bad luck would have 
it, it went straight to their shop. 
There it remained for a very long 
time, the firm, so far as is known or 
believed, neither taking it nor re- 
turning it, so as to allow it to be 
offered to another. A correspon- 
dence ensued, and a determination 
was come to to commence legal 
proceedings against them, which 
1 presume were threatened, for the 
manuscript very soon made its ap- 
pearance, after I had given it up 
as lost, for the fifth time. Not- 
withstanding that, the article con- 
tinues : — 

" The book has a wandering history 
of its own. , . . Even now it has 
been banished the realms and shipped 
off to America [!], and there at last it 
has found its way into print." 

It was indeed a pity that it had 
not been altogether imprisoned. The 
younger Blackwoods seem to have 
conceived a dislike to the work, aris- 
ing, I presume, from their father 
and their magazine having been so 
much mixed up with it, in its incep- 
tion and origin, of which they were 
doubtless ashamed, in the present 
popular feeling towards the subject. 
As for a civilized Gipsy, the maga- 
zine (on what authority does not 
appear) scoffs at the idea, and says, 
" Very few [it might have said none] 
can have realized it, as set forth in 
this book " — an interesting admis- 
sion. 

Space will not permit me to say 
much about the history of the Gip- 
sies, as the blood becomes mixed 
with native. The question is ver}- 1 



fully discussed in the work. The 
humblest native will tell you that he 
"would as soon take a toad to his 
bosom, as marry a tinkler." The 
consequence is, that when an amal- 
gamation does take place, the pro- 
geny naturally and instinctively go 
with the " toad " and the toad's peo- 
ple ; and if they are settled Gipsies, 
everything is kept a profound se- 
cret from the relations on the " other 
side of the house," and an ab- 
solute separation ensues if they are 
Gipsies of the old stock. You can 
thus see that the native element in- 
troduced in detail into the body of 
Gipsydom goes with that body, and 
in feeling becomes incorporated 
with it, although in physical appear- 
ance it so changes the Gipsy race, 
that it becomes "confounded with 
the residue of the population," but 
remains Gipsy as before ; and that, 
instead of the Gipsies becoming lost 
among the native population, a cer- 
tain part of the native blood becomes 
lost among them, adding greatly to 
the number of the body. 

It would be unreasonable to say 
that a thing does not exist among 
the Esquimaux, because it is not to 
be found among the New Zealanders, 
or vice versd. Analogy has its use, 
no doubt; but everything must be 
settled on its own merits, although 
Blackwood ^Qtm^ to think otherwise, 
for in reference to the Gipsies be- 
coming wedged in among native 
families, he says : — 

" If your great-great-grandfather had 
the eccentric taste to marry a Hotten- 
tot, you have at least the comfort of 
thinking that by this time the cross 
must have pretty nearly disappeared." 

What astonishes me the most, in 
connexion with the subject of the 
Gipsies, is, that writers, like the 
present one, should dogmatize so 
positively on what are in reality 
matters of fact of which they ap- 
parently know nothing ; which can 
hardly be said of any other subject 
of which the mind takes cognizance. 
You might as well take some people 
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with a warrant, or dispossess them 
of their properties, as disturb them 
in their ideas, however ill-founded* 
In one of his articles in Black-- 
wood*s Magazine^ the auihor, in re- 
ference to the more original kind of 
Gipsy, said : — 

"What vexed me not a little was, 
when I put questions on the subject to 
sensible individuals, they generally burst 
out a-laughing, and asked me, 'Who 
would trouble themselves about tink- 
lers ? ' Such is, and has been, the con- 
duct and manners of the Gipsies, that 
the very word tinkler excites merriment 
whenever it is mentioned.'' 

In Scotland to-day, most people 
are surprised when the word Gipsy 
is mentioned, and will ask, " Do you 
mean thae tinkler bodies? Wha 
would bother themselves wi' a 
wheen tinklers ? " In the work, the 
author wrote : — 

** The fact is, the Gipsies have hitherto 
been so completely oespised, and held 
in such thorough contempt, that few 
ever thought of, or woulci venture to 
make inquiries of them relative to, their 
ancient customs and manners ; and that, 
when any of their ceremonies were 
actually ooserved by the people at large, 
they were looked upon as the mere 
frolics, the unmeaning and extravagant 
practices of a race of beggarly thieves 
and vagabonds, unworthy of the slight- 
est attention or credit." 

The apathy and contempt, and 
unreflecting incredulity, here spoken 
of, naturally blind people to facts 
the most obvious and incontestable, 
and become, under Providence, a 
complete protection against any in- 

* It is hardly necessary for me \o point 
out the trifling fallacy in comparing the 
idea of being a member of the Gipsy 
tribe, that exists in Scotland and every 
other country, with that of a person hav- 
ing had a remote ancestor from one of 
the tropical countries visited by Scotch- 
men. And yet there is some of such 
blood in the country. So accustomed 
are people to be influenced by %vhat is 
conventional only, that few could attach 
a meaning to the phrase "a Scotch Negro," 
while that of "American Negro'* would 
pass current anywhere. 



quiry regarding the tribe, in the 
singular position which it occupies 
in the world. In the work, I have 
said : — 

" As the Jews, during their pilgrimage 
in the Wilderness, were protected from 
their enemies by a cloud, so have the 
Gipsies, in their increase and develop- 
ment, been shielded from theirs by a 
mist of ignorance, which, it would 
seem, requires no little trouble to dis- 
pel." 

I think I have said enough to 
create in your mind a curiosity and 
interest towards the subject of the 
Gipsies, and the more so by the 
many narrow escapes the MS. had 
from being lost, and the peculiar 
way the work is now brought under 
your notice. What, under Provi- 
dence, may be its ultimate destiny 
in Scotland, will depend greatly up- 
on those to whom this communica- 
tion is addressed. There is to be 
encountered, in the first place, the 
prejudice (I will not call it the hos- 
tility) of centuries, that has become 
a feeling of caste — the most difficult 
thing to grapple with. Yet no one 
can be blamed for that feeling ; it is 
but the result of preceding causes 
or circumstances. It has had this 
effect upon the tribe, that they are 
" ashamed " to let it be known that 
they are Gipsies, and (as it may be) 
can speak the language; and they 
think they "would become odious" 
to the world, and would be " looked 
on with horror and contempt," in 
consequence. The result is, that the 
subject has become like a substance 
hermetically sealed from the public, 
which retains its inherent qualities 
undiminished when kept in that po- 
sition. 

It is unfortunate that there should 
be such a feeling entertained for a 
people that have lived in Scotland 
for 365 years. It cannot be said 
that it is applied to other Gipsies 
than those of the old stock, for the 
question has never been tested. 
The organs of society do not seem 
to have noticed the subject, perhaps 
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for the reason that they do not 
think the people will receive what 
they may say in regard to it. It is 
on that account I have addressed 
this letter to you, with the hope that 
you will consider it a duty, a privi- 
lege, and a pleasure, to do some- 
thing in the way of diffusing a 
knowledge and creating an opinion 
on the subject, and a sympathy and 
respect for the people described. 
Your position in society is very in- 
fluential, and the liberality of your 
education, particularly as regards 
logic and metaphysics, gives you a 
great advantage in drawing the dis- 
tinctions necessary to be made, in 
investigating the subject treated. I 
do not mean that you should neces- 
sarily take any public or official no- 
tice of it, but that, as a private 
Christian gentleman, you should do 
your best, among your friends and 
neighbours, to bring about a change 
of ideas and feelings, in a quiet, 
genial, and gradual manner, as the 
ruder season passes into the more 
gentle, and as a purely social and 
moral movement should be made ; 
just as Christianity itself, in its gen- 
eral principles, spread its benign 
influences over all that came within 
its reach. I intend sending this 
communication to all the Scotch 
clergy, and many people holding 
positions of trust and influence, as 
well as to the press; in short, to 
people who will not be apt to 
" laugh " at the subject, when they 
come to understand what it means, 
so that no hesitation need be shown 
in alluding to it in society. What is 
wanted, is to " make a beginning," 
and it will happen, as in most mat- 



ters, that difficulties will disappear, 
or will not prove so formidable as at 
first imagined. 

The leading ideas to be kept in 
mind, in such a movement, should 
be, 1st. That the subject of the Gip- 
sies should be investigated and de- 
cided on its merits, whatever the 
consequences. 2^. That no Scotch- 
man is to be disparaged on account 
of his blood, but should be treated 
on his individual merits, as ordi- 
narily recognized by society. 3//. 
That being a Gipsy should entitle 
the person to greater honour, in 
proportion to his good character, 
and the hard name the race has 
hitherto borne. 4M. That it would 
be gratifying to have the race 
" clothed and in its right mind," 
and " raised up and openly acknow- 
ledged," and respected by the rest 
of the population. 5M. That it 
would be interesting, and every 
way advantageous to themselves 
and the community at large, for the 
tribe to acknowledge themselves 
freely and openly, and form them- 
selves into societies for such pur- 
poses as the world recognizes. 6th, 
That it should be a credit, rather 
than a disparagement, for any one 
to speak the Gipsy language, ^th. 
That the word Gipsy should invari- 
ably begin with a capital letter. 

To show you how the ideas of so- 
ciety change, I may remind you that 
not long ago none but such as led 
about bears, monkeys, and raccoons, 
would dare to wear beards and 
mustaches; but that soon thereafter 
they became fashionable among all 
kinds of people, not excepting grave 
and reverend clerg3rmen. 
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AS regards the nationality of John 
Bunyan, it can be said that he 
told us most positively what he was^ 
and what he was ncty and it would 
be strange if no intelligible meaning 
could be attached to what he in- 
formed us on that head. You know 
that we hang people on circumstan- 
tial evidence, actually hang them on 
the mere force of circumstances, 
without direct proof, and justly so. 
Cannot we then use such evidence 
to prove a simple fact regarding the 
nationality of a man whose praises 
are in all the Churches, and mdeed 
in all the world, when every moral 
and religious, every humane and 
God-like purpose is to be served by 
it? And why cannot a question of 
that kind be settled by society by as 
rigid rules as would be enforced in 
a court of justice? Each juryman 
is sworn to decide by the evidence 
laid before him, and in no other 
way. He is also challenged, and if 
he has already made up his mind on 
the case, he is excluded. A witness 
is sworn, and can be imprisoned if 
he will not testify, and if he testifies 
falsely, sent to the hulks. 

In Grace Abounding^ John Bun- 
yan says : — 

" For my descent, it was, as is well 
known to many, of a low and inconsid- 
erable eeneration, my father's house 
being of that rank that is meanest and 
most despised of all the families in the 
land." 

Here he speaks most positively 
of what he was — that is, the meanest 
and most despised of all the families 
in the land, and as positively of 
what he was not : — 

"Another thought came into my 
mind, and that was, whether we [his 
family and relations] were of the Israel- 
ites or no? For finding in the Scrip- 
tures that they were once the peculiar 
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people of God, thought I, if I were one 
of this I ace [how significant is the ex- 
pression I] my soul must needs be hap- 
py. Now, again, I found within me a 
great loneing to be resolved about this 
question, but could not tell how 1 should. 
At last I asked my father of it, who told 
me, No, we [his lather included] were 
not." 

Can we pjossiblj apply the lan- 
guage contained m these two ex- 
tracts to any other than the Gipsies ? 
To assert that Bunyan was not a 
Gipsy, but a tinker, would be as 
meaningless as to say that he was 
not a Gipsy, but a tailor. There 
can be no question that the genera^ 
tion and family to which he oelong- 
ed were Gipsies — ^the meanest and 
most despised of all those in the 
land, where they had lived for up- 
wards of a century, and had existed 
in Europe for more than two centu- 
ries. Hence, as the tribe is an enig- 
ma to itself, no less than to others, 
the question, and the great trouble to 
solve itf on John Bunyan 's part, to 
ascertain whether he was a Jew. 
Could the language quoted, by any 
possibility, mean that he was a eom^ 
mon native of England of any kind 
or calling f But why did he not say 
plainly that he was a Gipsy ? Sim- 
ply for the reason that it was death 
by law to be a Gipsy, and " felony 
without benefit of clergy " for " any 
person, being fourteen years, whe 
ther natural-bom subject or stran- 
ger, who had been seen in the fel- 
lowship of such persons, or dis- 
guised like them, and remained with 
them one month at once or several 
times ; " to say nothing of the popu- 
lar odium attaching to the name, 
which was, in all probability, the 
greatest reason he had for not using 
the word, as it is the greatest bar (I 
might say the only bar) to his na- 
tionality being acknowledged to- 
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day. Even in the United States, I 
find intelligent and liberal-minded 
Scotchmen, twenty years absent 
from their native country, saying, 
" I would not like it to be said,' and 
others, " I would not have it said that 
Bunyan was a Gipsy." Notwith- 
standing all that, the writer in Black- 
wood says : — 

"John Bunyan was so exceedingly 

E Iain-spoken, that he would most likely 
ave called himself a Gipsy if he were 
really one," 

even if he were to be hanged for it, 
or treated as a felon " without ben- 
efit of clergy," and incurred the 
odium of his fellow-creatures of the 
native race, when there was no call 
or occasion for him to say anything 
about his ancestry or family; and that, 

" Our editor's idea of a * conclusive * 
proof is a defiance and anathema to any 
who shall dare to assert the contrary." 

It sounds strange, as coming from 
the seat of legal science in Scotland, 
to be told that a thing cannot be 
proved against a man unless he con- 
fesses it ; and that he is not even to 
be believed on the point if he does 
confess it, but declines using a word 
to which the law and society attach 
so severe a penalty as the one in 
question. 

You will perceive at once the 
bearing that Bunyan's nationality 
will have on the raising up of the 
name of the Gipsy tribe. People 
will get accustomed and reconciled 
to the idea, and entertain a becom- 
ing respect for it, were it only on his 
account; for it unfortunately hap- 
pens that, owing to the peculiarity 
of their origin, and the prejudice of 
the rest of the population, the race 
hide the fact of their being Gipsies 
from the rest of the world, as they 
acquire settled habits, or even leave 
the tent, so that they never get the 
credit of any good that may spring 
from them as a people.* 

* What follows did not appear in the 
paper sent to the Scottish clergy. 



In the Disquisition on the Gipsies^ 
I have said that " the world never 
can do justice to Bunyan unless it 
takes him up as a Gipsy ; nor can 
the Christian, unless he considers 
him as being a Gipsy, in Abraham's 
bosom. His biographers have not, 
even in one instance, done justice 
to him ; for, while it is altogether 
out of the question to call him the 
* wicked tinker,' the * depraved Bun- 
yan,' it is unreasonable to style 
him a ^ blackguard,' as Southey nas 
done" (p. 519). The argument 
showing that he was a Gipsy is very 
fully given on pages 506-523. I 
may give here a few extracts bear- 
ing on his nationality generally : — 

John Bunyan has told us as much of 
his history as he dared to do. It was a 
subject upon which, in some respects, he 
doubtless maintained a great reserve; 
for it cannot be supposed that a man 
occupying so prominent and popular a 
position, as a preacher and writer, and 
of so singular an origin, . should have 
had no investigations made into his his- 
tory, and that of his family ; if not by 
his friends, at least by his enemies, who 
seemed to have been capable of doing 
anything to injure and aiscredit him.* 
But, very probably, his being a tinker 
was, with friends and enemies, a cir- 
cumstance so altogether discreditable, 
as to render any investigation of the 
kind perfectly superfluous. In mention- 
ing tnat much of himself which he did, 
Bunvan doubtless imagined that the 
world understood, or would have under- 
stood, what he meant, and would, sooner 
or later, acknowledge the race to which 
he belonged. And yet it has remained 
in this unacknowleaged state for two 
centuries since his time. How unreason- 
able it is to imagine that Bunyan should 
have said, in as many woras, that he 
was a Gipsy, when the world generally 
is so apt to become fired with indigna- 
tion, should we new say that he was 
one of the race. How applicable are 

* It is not impossible that people inti- 
mate with Bunyan learned from his own 
mouth that he was a Gipsy, but suppress- 
ed the information, under the influence 
of the unfortunate prejudice that exists 
against the name, witn all the timidity 
that makes sheep huddle together when 
attacked by a ravenous animal. 
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the words of his wife, to Sir Matthew 
Hale, to the people of the present day : — 
" Because he is a tinker, and a poor 
man, he is despised, and cannot have 

justice." John Bunyan was 

simply a Gipsy of mixed blood, who 
must have spoken the Gips)r language 
in great purity ; for, consiaering the ex- 
tent to which it is spoken in England 
to-day, we can well believe that it was 
very pure two centuries ago, and that 
Bunyan might have written works even 
in that language (p. 516). 

To a candid and unprejudiced person, 
it should afford a relief, in thinking of 
the immortal dreamer, that he should 
have been a member of this singular 
race, emerging from a state of compara- 
tive barbarism, and struggling upwards, 
amid so many difficulties, rather than he 
should have been of the very lowest of 
our own race ; for in that case, there is 
an originality and dignity connected with 
him personally, that could not well at- 
tach to him, in the event of his having 
belonged to the dregs of the common 
natives. Beyond being a Gipsy, it is 
impossible to say what his pedigree 
really was^ His grandfather might have 
been an ordinary native, even of fau- 
birth, who, in a thoughtless moment, 
might have " gone off with the Gipsies ;" 
or his ancestor, on the native side of the 
house, might have been one of the 
" many English loiterers " who joined 
the Gipsies on their arrival in Enc^land, 
when they were "esteemed and held 
in great admiration;" or he might 
have been a kidnapped infant ; or such 
a " foreign tinker ' as is alluded to in 
the Spanish Gipsy edicts, and in the 
Act ot Queen Elizabeth, in which men- 
tion is made of ** strangers," as distin- 
guished from natural-bom subjects, be- 
ing with the Gipsies. The last is most 
probable, as the name, Bunyan^ would 
seem to be of foreign origin. It is, 
therefore, very likely that there was not 
a drop of conunon English blood in 
Bunyan's veins. John Bunyan belong 
to tne world at large, and England is 
only entitled to the credit of the forma- 
tion of his character. Be all that as it 
may, Bunyan's father seems to have 
|}een.a superior, and therefore important, 
man in the tribe, from the Lact, as 
Soutbey says* of his having " put his 
son to school in an age when v^ry few 
of the Door were taught to reacf and 
write" Qp.. 518). 

The dai^is gone by when it cannot be 



said who John Bunyan was. In Cow- 
per's time his name dare not be men 
tioned, " lest it should move a sneer." 
Let us hope that we are living in happier 
times. Tinkering was Bunyan's occu" 
pation ; his race the Gipsjr — a fact that 
cannot be questioned. His having been 
a Gipsy adds, by contrast, a lustre to his 
name, and reflects an immortality upon 
his character ; and he stands out, from 
among all the men of the latter half of 
the seventeenth century, in all his soli- 
tary grandeur, a monument of the grace 
of God, and a prodigy of genius. Let 
us, then, enroll John Bunyan as the first 
(that is known to the world) of eminent 
Gipsies, the prince of allegorists, and 
one of the most remarkable of men ana 
Christians. What others of this race 
there may be who have distinguished 
themselves among mankind, are known 
to God and, it may be, some of the Gip- 
sies. The saintly Doctor to whom I 
have alluded was one of this singular 
people ; and one beyond question, for 
his admission of the fact cannot be de- 
nied by any one. Any life of John 
Bunyan, or any edition of his works, 
that does not contain a record of the 
fact of his having been a Gipsy, lacks 
the most important feature connected 
with the man that makes everything re- 
lating to him personally interesting to 
mankind (p. 523). 

The innkeeper evidently thought him- 
self in bad company, when our author 
asked him for tne Tinkler's house, or 
that any intercourse with a Tinkler 
would contaminate and degrade him. 
In this light read an anecoote in the 
history of John Bunyan, who was one of 
the same people, as I shall afterwards 
show. In applying for his release from 
Bedford jail, his wife said to Justice 
Hale, " Moreover, my lord, I have four 
small children that cannot help them- 
selves, of which one is blind, and we 
have nothing to live upon but the charity 
of good people." Thereat Justice Hale , 
looking very soberly on the matter, said, 
" Alas, poor woman 1 " " What is his 
calling?" continued the judge. And 
seme of the company, that stood by, 
said (evidently in interruption, and with 
a bitter sneer^, " A tinker, my lord ! " 
" Yes," repliea Bunyan s wife, " and be- 
cause he IS a tinker, and a poor man, 
therefore he is despised, and cannot 
have justice." Noble woman ! wife of a 
noble Gipsy! If the world wishes to 
know who John Bunyan really was, it 
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ran find him depicted in our author's 
visit to this Scottish Gipsy family ; where 
it can also learn the meaning of Bunyan, 
at a time when Jews were legally ex- 
cluded from England, taking so much 
trouble to ascertain whether he was of 

* A ratfier singular notice of the His- 
tory of the Gipsies appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly^ for August, 1866, in which the 
Disquisition is described as "of amusing- 
ly pompous and inconsequent nature." 
And yet the writer speaks of the argu- 
ment showing that John Bun3ran was a 
Gipsy, as being such, that the reader 
** makes no struggle to escape the conclu- 
sion thus skilfully sprung upon him ;" 
which would show that that part of the Dis- 
quisition^ at least, was anything but " in- 
consequent." He speaks of the theory of 
Bunyan having been a Gipsy as some- 
thing "invented," seemingly ignorant of 
the fact that it is an " invented theory," 
and a very foolish one at that, that he was 
a common Englishman. It would be 
interesting to have an argument in favour 
of the common native hypothesis, beyond 
the trifling remarks made by Blackwood^ 
which were amply anticipated in the Dis- 
quisition. In the face of what Bunyan 
said of himself, it is very unreasonable to 
hold that he was not a Gipsy, but a com- 
mon native, when the assumption is all 
the other way. Let neither, however, be 
assumed, but let an argument in favour 
of both be placed alongside of the other, 
to see how the case would look. 

The writer in the Atlantic goes on to 
say : — " His subject has been too much 
for him, and his mental vision, disordered 
by too ardent contemplation of Gipsies, 
reproduces them wherever he turns his 
thought. If he values any one of his il- 
lusions above the rest — ^for they all seem 
equally pleasant to him — it is hispersua^ 
sion that John Bunyan was a Gipsy." It 
IS amusing to notice the presumption of 
this gentleman — rushing in, in the sheer- 
est wantonness, where, not an angel, but 
even a fool would fear to tread — in speak- 
ing of the contents of the work being " il- 
lusions," when the subjects specially 
treated appcai to have been unknown to 
him, and evidently beyond his compre- 
hension or candour. He concludes with 
the remark : — " Otherwise, the work is a 
mass of rather interesting rubbish." It 
would be interesting to know how such 
ignorance and lack of the ordinary 
courtesies could have gained admittance 
to the pages of the Atlantic. Perhaps the 
following will partly explain it : — ** Will 
it be believed that the inventor of this 
meory [that Bunyan was a Gipsy] was 
denied admittance to the columns of 
ihe religious newspapers in this country. 



that race or not. From the present 
work generally, the world can learn 
the reason why Bunyan said nothing of 
his ancestry and nationality, when giv- 
ing an account of his own history (Note 
of Ed., p. 313).* 

on the flimsy pretext [in one instance] 
that the editor could not afford the space 
for a disquisition on John Bunyan's Gipsy 
origin ? " That will be very easily believed, 
if we consider the difficulty experienced 
in getting a hearing for any new idea, let 
it be what it may, and especially if it 
would unsettle the belief of the world in 
regard to John Bunyan, however much it 
might add to his reputation and the 
interest attaching to him. It was there- 
fore anything but becoming that this 
writer should have had the discourtesy to 
insinuate — and more than insinuate — that 
what I had stated was not true ; and ap- 
parently made it the grounds of his 
thoughtless, undignified, and ungratelul 
remarks about the work generally. It 
also indicated a low cast of natural intel- 
ligence, whatever the education or train- 
ing, that was anything but creditable to 
the latitude of Boston. It is doubtful 
whether a religious or almost any kind of 
paper has, up to the present time, fairly 
admitted the idea of John Bunyan having 
been a Gipsy into its columns ; to say noth- 
ing of stating it at any length, and giving 
an opinion whether the question has been 
settled, or even rendered probable, or 
not. I think that the argument is suffi- 
ciently "consequent" to hang a man, 
especially if, as the writer in tlie Atlantic 
says, it is such that the reader " makes no 
struggle to escape the conclusion thus 
skilfully sprung upon him." Blackwood 
and the ^/^;fh:^ doubtless hold themselves 
to be the high-priests of criticism, each 
in his own country, whose prerogative, 
sometimes, is rather to endeavour to sup- 
press what contributes to knowledge ; 
playing a part that is a useful though an 
ignoble one. The remarks of the follow- 
ing journals, although they show a timid- 
ity or an aversion to entertain the ques- 
tion, are yet couched in language that 
entails no discredit on them : — ** If our 
readers are unconvinced, let them not 
confess it" {Pall Mall Gazette).— '' He 
thinks that because John Bunyan was a 
tinker [and for other reasons], he was al- 
most certainly [rather altogether] of Gipsy 
origin. . , . We may possibly, some 
day, devote an article to this strange peo- 
ple " (British Quarterly).'--** Bui we are 
getting on dangerous ground, and as we 
have no wish to illustrate the proverb, we 
break off before catching the Gipsy's 
hypothetical ancestor" {IVestminster Re- 
view), Englishmen, generally, are not in 
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IN thinking of the Gipsies, an allu- 
sion to the Jews is natural. Many 
hold that their existence since the 
dispersion is a miracle, and others 
that it is a special providence. Now, 
miracles are of two kinds; one in 
which the hand of man does not ap- 
pear, as in the burning bush, and 
the other in which it does appear — 
both appealing palpably to the sen- 
ses. In no meaning of the word, 
then, can the existence of the Jews 
since the dispersion be a miracle; 
nor can it be a special providence, 
for as Providence creates and sus- 
tains us, and numbers our years, and 
counts the hairs on our heads, feeds 
the sparrows, and clothes the lilies 
of the field — "preserving and gov- 
erning all his creatures, and all their 
actions " — there is no room for a 
special providence. Revelation and 
miracles, providence and grace are 
the only attributes of the Deity, of 
that nature, made known to us. 

A large part of the Jews never 
lived in Palestine after the Babylo- 
nian captivity, and at the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem perhaps the most 
of the race were abroad, so that they 
became — ^what they were already — 

the habit of shirking responsibilities of 
any kind. 

In the Disquisition are to be found the 
following sentiments of the Gipsies, that 
illustrate the question whifh John Bunyan 
asked his father : — *' We must have been 
among the Jews, for some of our cere- 
monies are like theirs" (p. 511). "They 
naturally think of the Jews, and wonder 
whether, after all, their race may not, at 
some time, have been connected with 
them" (p. 512). This point is naturally 
laid stress on by Mr. Leiand in \i\% English 
Gipsies, published lately, with reference to 
Bunyan's question, and the great trouble 
he took to have it answered, ** Whether we 
were of the Israelites or no." 

On the occasion of erecting a statue to 
Cunyan,at Bedford,on the loth of June last, 
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a scattered people, looking to Pales- 
tine as the home of their race and 
religion, as Catholics, in the matter 
of creed, have looked to Rome. Al- 
though informed by prophecy of 
what was to befall the Jews, the 
means bringing it about were of the 
most ordinary kind — that is, the sys- 
tem of Roman conquest, as applied 
to all the surrounding nations, and 
their own passions, factions and 
vices. Ever since, the Jews have 
existed in the same position, and by 
the same means; the dislike and 
persecution by the world at large, 
acting on the inherent peculiarities 
of the race, being alone sufficient to 
keep them separate from other peo- 
ple. I have discussed the subject 
pretty fully in the work, showing 
that the existence of the Jews since 
the dispersion is in exact harmony 
with every natural law, and that it 
would have been a miracle had they 
ceased to be Jews, and become any- 
thing else than what they are to- 
day; and that there is no analogy 
between their history and that of 
any European nation. 

The Jews — a family that are de- 
scended from a common parentage 

nothing was said as to who he really was ; 
and yet that is the most important question 
connected with the illustrious pilgrim's 
history. The honours then shown to his 
memory were for the most part bestowed 
on a being existing only in the imagina 
tions of his worshippers. Had they ad- 
mitted his Gipsy nationality, they would 
have isolated him from all of his age, and 
placed his memory, by contrast, on a 
pedestal that will outlive bronze and 
granite. The people of England will 
make a sorry exhibition of themselves, if 
such men as the Duke of Bedford and 
the Dean of Westminster prove capa- 
ble of being Influenced by other motives 
than a regard for the evidence, in coming 
to a decision on the important matter ai 
issue. 
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— possess a physiognomy that dis- 
tinguishes them at a glance from 
other people. They hold that, with 
the exception of themselves, all that 
are descendants from Adam and 
Noah form the common family of 
mankind; but that they, the de- 
scendants of Abraham and Sarah — 
the third and last, as a family, to 
whom a general revelation was made 
— are distinguished from the rest of 
the human species, as the Lord^s 
aristocracy J and that to them, and 
them exclusively, was given the only 
religion of a divine origin. Besides 
that, the Jews have migrated or 
been scattered in every direction, 
where they exist within and inde- 
pendent of other nations; so that 
the race, as such, could not be de- 
stroyed by what might happen in 
any particular country, for others 
might migrate from other parts, to 
contribute to the number, or take 
the place of those that might have 
suflfered or been destroyed. Paradox- 
ical as it may appear, the way to pre- 
serve the existence of a people, is to 
scatter it, provided it is a race total- 
ly distinct from those among whom 
it may be cast, and has inherent pe- 
culiarities calculated to keep it sep- 
arate from others ; and more especi- 
ally if it is also persecuted, or for- 
bidden, or barely tolerated, to live 
among others. Its idea of nation- 
ality consists in its existing every- 
where in general, and nowhere in 
particular. As contrasted with such 
a phenomenon, we have the na- 
tionalit^r of Europeans consisting 
merely in birth on the soil — of peo- 
ple whose parents, perhaps, arrived 
from all parts, and whose nation- 
ality and laws, and even the name 
of their country, might, by events, 
become blotted out of human re- 
membrance; while their children 
might acquire or form a new nation- 
ality, by being born and reared on 
another territory. 

The Duke of Argyll makes some 
strange remarks on this subject, in 
his Reign of Law, He says : — ^** It 



is not surprising, therefore, that the 
preservation of the Jews .... is 
tacitly assumed b^ many persons to 
come strictly withm the category of 
miraculous events." Why should 
that be assumed, tacitly or other- 
wise ? What if it is only a " vulgar 
error," started by some person now 
unknown, and echoed by others 
after him ? It was surely worth 
while to ascertain whether the foun- 
dation was sound on which the fol- 
lowing structure was built : — " What 
is this," says a writer on the evidences 
of Christianity, " but a miracle 1 
Connected with the prophecy which 
it fulfils, it is a double miracle. Whe- 
ther testimony can ever establish 
the credibility of a miracle is of no 
importance here. This one is ob- 
vious to every man's senses. All 
nations are its eye-witnesses. . . . 
The laws of nature have been sus- 
pended in their case." 

The Duke calls it " a striking il- 
lustration how a departure from the 
* ordinary course of nature ' may be 
effected through the instrumentality 
of means which are natural and 
comprehensible." One would think 
that anything that was effected by 
what was natural and comprehensible 
was no departure from the ordinary 
course of nature. He speaks of the 
Jews being kept distinct from others 
by ** superhuman means," which, 
however, he says, " belong to the 
region of the natural." If these 
means " belong to the region of the 
natural," how can they be " super- 
human," so far as they are the ac- 
tions of men ? What would he call 
the means which keep Quakers dis- 
tinct from the rest of the world ? 
Protestants from Catholics in Ire- 
land ? Native Scotch from Irish, as 
imported, or Scotch of Irish lineage 
and Romish creed ? And the vari- 
ous Protestant sects in England so 
separated from each other ?^ To 
say nothing of different races in Eu- 
rope, existing under the same gov- 
ernment, occupying the same ter- 
ritory, living even, I believe, in the 
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same street, and professing substan- 
tially the same religion. Let him 
also turn to India, where the castes 
have kept themselves distinct from 
each other from time immemorial, 
but certainly not by " superhuman " 
means. Humble Scotch people 
would indeed be surprised if told 
they were " preserved " distinct 
from " thae Irish " by " superhu- 
man" means; and they would be 
astounded if asked to turn them- 
selves — flesh, bones and blood, phy- 
siognomy, mind and religion — into 
Jews, like those they have living 
among them ; or that these should 
or could turn themselves, in the 
same way, into common Scotch. 

In Scotland are to be found 
Scotchmen extracted from members 
of most of the European nations, 
which are always more or less recip- 
rocating the favour. Such is the 
genius of Europeans in regard to 
nationality, which is exhibited in a 
striking manner in the United States 
of America. But it is not so in the 
East. Englishmen born there do 
not become Hindoos, Chinese, Ja- 
panese, Hottentots, or Negroes, as 
the case may be. Nor do Asiatics 
amalgamate and get lost among each 
other, although by despotism and 
slavery, polygamy and concubinage, 
some of the more powerful races or 
families absorb a little of the blood 
of others. It has been the genius 
of almost all, if not all, Asiatic races, 
from time immemorial, to live sepa- 
rate from each other, as tribes or 
nations, while dwelling in the same 
community or country — Jews and 
Samaritans, Turks and Greeks, Par- 
sees and Armenians, and others un- 
necessary to mention — and no one 
ever thinks that these races a!re kept 
apart by " special providence " or 
" superhuman means." And if Asiat- 
ics do that among themselves, is it 
to be supposed they would do other- 
wise when they come in contact with 
the races of another continent ? It 
is therefore not true when the Duke 
asserts that the separate existence 



of the Jews is " at variance with ail 
other experience of the laws which 
govern the amalgamation with each 
other of different families of the hu- 
man race." * It is precisely the con- 
trary, for the isolation of the Jews 
is in exact harmony with the cus- 
toms and genius of that part of the 
world where they originated and 
had their existence as a people ; and 
which has been increased immeas- 
urably by the special genius of their 
nation, from the call of Abraham, 
that it was to exist distinct from all 
others, and to continue so forever. 
And the Jews have been so perse- 
cuted or disliked by other nations, 
that they have never, as a people, 
had the opportunity of "amalga- 
mating and becoming lost among 
others," assuming that they ever had 
the wish to do it. 

The fact of the Jews keeping dis- 
tinct from others is a simple ques- 
tion, that is easily understood when 
investigated inductively and on its 
merits. It is neither miraculous, a 
special providence, wonderful, nor 
remarkable. There is no occasion 
for the special interference of Provi- 
dence in a matter that is settled by 
the Jews on the one side, and by 

* Abbe Dubois says : — '* In every coun- 
try of the Peninsula, great numbers of 
foreign families are to be found, whose 
ancestors had been obliged to emigrate 
thither, in times of trouble or famine, 
from their native land, and to establish 
themselves amongst strangers. This spe- 
cies of emigration is very common in all 
the countries of India ; but what is most 
remarkable is, that in a foreign land^ these 
emigrants preserve^ from generation to gene- 
ration^ their own language and national 
peculiarities. Many instances might be 
pointed out of such foreign families, set* 
tied four or five hundred years in the dis- 
trict they now inhabit, without approx- 
imating in the least to the manners, fash- 
ions, or even to the language of the na- 
tion where they have been for so many 
generations naturalized. They still pre- 
serve the remembrance of their origin, 
and keep up the ceremonies and usages 
of the land where their ancestors were 
born, without ever receiving any tincture 
of the particular habits of the countries 
where they live.'* — Preface^ xvii. 
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the rest of the world on the other. 
Perhaps the best way for Providence 
to preserve the Jews as they have 
existed since the dispersion would 
have been merely to leave them 
alone — leave them to their impeni- 
tence and unbelief, and take that 
much care of them that is taken of 
ravens; and that would consist 
with their relation to Him — that of 
rebels against the majesty of heaven, 
and outcasts from His presence. 
Before asking how it is that the 
Jews exist to-day, it would be well 
to inquire by what possible process 
they could cease to be Jews ; and by 
what human means they, as a people, 
will receive Christ as their Messiah, 
and thereby become Christian Jews, 
It is no wonder that they should be 
Jews, as all the circumstances that 
have kept them distinct from others 
during past generations continue to 
keep them apart at the present day. 
It is quite sufficient for the Christian 
to know that the Jews exist, and 
that they have fulfilled, and will yet 
fulfil the prophecies that have been 
delivered in regard to them, and 
that they are a living proof of the 
truth of Christianity, without hold- 
ing that any miracle has been 
wrought for that end. He should be 
more considerate in his estimate of 
what a miracle is, and not maintain 
that the existence of the Jews is one, 
for nothing having the decent ap- 
pearance of an argument can be ad- 
vanced in support of such a theory ; 
and far less should he, like the writer 
on the Christian evidences alludefl 
to, stake, in a spirit of gambling, the 
whole question of revelation on his 
own dogma, and according to his 
hypothesis lose it " Yea, we estab- 
lish the law." 

The Duke says, " The case of 
the Gipsies has been referred to as 
somewhat parallel. But the facts of 
this case are doubtful and obscure, 
and such of them as we know in- 
volve conditions altogether dissimi- 
lar in kind." I should not imagine 
that he knows personally much of 



either, particularly the Gipsies. His 
remark is too short, vague and ob- 
scure to admit of any comment be- 
ing made on it For a full discus- 
sion of the two questions, I refer 
him to the History of the Gipsies^ 
which was published a year before 
the first edition of the Reign of Law 
appeared ; and two years before the 
fifth edition, in which corrections 
were made to meet criticisms on va- 
rious matters treated in it. I may 
add, that the subject of the Jews is 
not so well known to the world at 
large, as to justify the many positive 
assertions that have been made in 
regard to them.* 

To elucidate the subject of the 
preservation of the Jews, I add a 
few extracts from the Disquisition 
on the Gipsies, 

The circumstances connected with 
the perpetuation of the Gipsy and Jew- 
ish races greatly resemble each other. 
Both races are scattered over the face 
of the earth. The Jew has had a home ; 
he has a strong attachment to it, and 
looks forward to enter it at some ftiture 
day. Make the acquaintance of the 
Jews, and you will find that each gene- 
ration of them tell their "wonderful 
story " to the following generation, and 
the story is repeated to the following, 
and the following. The children of 
Jews are taught to know that they are 
Jews before they can even lisp. Soon 
do they know tnat much of the phe- 
nomenon of their race, as regards its 
origin, its history, and its universality, 
to draw the distinction between them 
and those around them who are not 
Jews. Soon do they learn how their 
race has been despised and persecuted, 
and imbibe the love which their parents 
have for it, and the resentment of the 
odium cast upon it by others. It has 
been so from the beginning of their 
history out of Palestine, and even while 
there. Were it only religion, considered 
in itself, that has kept the Tews together 
as a people, they might have got lost 
among the rest of mankind ; for among 
the Jews there are to be found the 
rankest of infidels ; even Jewish priests 



* What follows did not appear ia the 
paper sent to the Scottish clergy. 
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will say that, " it signifies not what a 
man's relieion may be, if he is only sin- 
cere in it. Is it a feeling, or a know- 
ledge, of religion that leads a Jewish 
child, almost the moment it can speak, 
to say that it is a Tew ? It is simply the 
workmgs of the phenomena of race that 
account for this ; the religion peculiar to 
Jews having been introduced among 
them centuries after their existence as a 
people. Being exclusively theirs in its 
very nature, they naturallv follow it, as 
other people do theirs ; but although, 
from the nature of its origin, it presents 
infinitely greater claims upon their in- 
telligent belief and obedience, they have 
yielded no greater submission to its 
spirit and morals, or even to its forms, 
than many other people have done to 
their religion, made up, as that has 
been, of tne most fabulous superstition, 
on the principle, doubtless, that 

** The zealous crowds in ignorance adore, 
And still, the less they know, they fear 
the more." * 

The Jews being a people before they re- 
ceived the religion by which they are dis- 
tinguished, it follows that the religion, 
in itself, occupies a position of secondary 
importance, although the profession of 
it acts and reacts upon the people, in 
keeping them separate from others. 
The most, then, that can be said of the 
religion of the Jews is, that, following 
in the wake of their histoiy as a people, 
it is only one of the pillars by which the 
building is supported.! If inquiry is 

* The following extract from Leaves 
from the Diary of a Jewish Minister^ 
published in the Jewish Messenger, on 
the 4th April, 1862, may not be uninter- 
esting to the Christian reader: — 

"In our day, the conscience of Israel 
is seldom troubled ; it is of so elastic a 
character, that, like gutta percha [india- 
rubber ?], it stretches and is compressed, 
according to the desire of its owner. We 
seldom hear of a troubled conscience. 
.... Not that we would assert that 
our people are without a conscience ; we 
merely state that we seldom hear of its 
troubles. It is more than probable, that 
when the latent feeling is aroused on 
matters of religion, and for a moment 
they have an idea that * their soul is not 
well/ they take a homoeopathic dose of 
spiritual medicine, and then feel quite 
convalescent " (p. 503). 

f The only part of the religion of the 
Jews having an origin prior to the estab- 



made of Jewish converts to Christianity, 
we will find that, notwithstanding their 
havin|^ separated from their brethren, 
on points of creed, they hold themselves 
as much Jews as before. But the con- 
versions of Jews are, 

" Like angels' visits, few and far between.*' 

In the case of individuals forsaking the 
Jewish, and joining the Christian, 
Church, that is, believing in the Messiah 
having come, instead of to come, it is 
natural, I may say inevitable, for them 
to hold themselves Jews. They have 
feelings which the world cannot under- 
stand. But beyond the nationality, 
physiognomy, and feelings of Jews, 
there are no points of difference, and 
there ought to be no grounds of offence, 
between them and the ordinary inhab- 
itants (p. 473). 

Substitute the lang^a^e and signs of 
the Gipsies for the religion of the Jews, 
and we find that the rearing of the 
Gipsies is almost identical with that of 
the Jews ; and in the same manner do 
they hold themselves to be Gipsies. 
But the one can be Gipsies, though 
ignorant of their language and signs, 
and the other, Jews, though ignorant 
of their religion ; the mere sense of 
tribe and community being sufficient to 
constitute them members of their respec- 
tive nationalities (p. 475). 

But how different is the position 
which the Jews occupy towards the rest 
of the world I They are certainly quiet 
and inoffensive enough as individuals, 
or as a community ; whence, then, 
arises the dislike which most people 
have for them? The Gipsies may be 
said to be, in a sense, strangers amongst 

lishment of the Mosaic law was circum- 
cision, which was termed the covenant 
made by God with Abraham and his seed 
(Gen. xvii. 10-14). The abolition of idols, 
and the worship of God alone, are pre- 
sumed, although not expressed. The 
Jews lapsed into gross idolatry while in 
Egypt, but were not likely to neglect cir- 
cumcision, as that was necessary to 
maintain a phvslcai uniformity among the 
race, but did not enter into the wants, 
and hopes, and fears inherent in the hu- 
man breast, and stimulated by the daily 
exhibition of the phenomena of its ex- 
istence. The second table of the moral 
law was, of course, written upon the 
hearts of the Jews, in common with those 
of the Gentiles (Rom. ii. 14, 15). (P. 474.) 
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US, because they have never been ac- 
knowledged by us ; but the Jews are, 
to a certain extent, strangers under any 
circumstances, and, more or less, look 
to entering Palestine at some day, it 
may be this year, or the following. If a 
Christian asks, ** Who are the Jews, and 
what do they here ? " the reply is very 
plain : — " They are rebels agamst the 
Majesty of Heaven, and outcasts from 
His presence." They are certainly 
entitled to every privilege, social and 
political, which other citizens enjoy ; 
they have a perfect right to follow their 
own religion ; but other people have an 
equal right to express their opinion in 
regard to it and them (p. 484). 

The position which Jews occupy 
among Christians is that which they 
occupy among people of a different 
faith. They become obnoxious to peo- 
ple everywhere; for that which is so 
foreign in its origin, so exclusive in its 
habits and relations, and so conceited 
and antagonistic in its creed, will always 
be so, go where it may. Besides, they 
will not even eat what others have slain ; 
and hold other people as impure. The 
very conservative nature of their creed 
is, to a certain extent, against them ; 
were it aggressive, like the Christian's, 
with a genius to embrace all within its 
fold, it would not stir up, or permanently 
retain, the same ill-will toward the 
people who profess it ; for being of that 
nature which retires into the corner of 
selfish exclusiveness, people will natu- 
rally take a greater objection to them. 
Then, the keen, money-making, and ac- 
cumulating habits of the Jews make 
them appear selfish to those around 
them ; while the greediness and utter 
want of principle that characterize some 
of them have given a bad reputation to 
the whole body, however unjustly it is 
applied to them as a race (p. 486). 

The circumstances attending the 
Jews' entry into any country to-day are 
substantially what they were before the 
advent of Christ ; centuries before which 
era, they were scattered, in great num- 
bers, over most parts of the world ; hav- 
ing synae^ogues, and visiting or looking 
to Jerusalem, as their home, as Catho- 
lics, in the matter of religion, have 
looked to Rome. In goin^ abroad, Jews 
would as little contemplate forsaking 
their own religion, and worshipping the 
gods of the heathen, as do Christians 
to-day in Oriental countries ; for they 
were as thoroughly persuaded that their 



religion was divine, and all others the 
inventions of man, as are Christians of 
theirs. Then it was a religion exclu- 
sively Jewish, that is, the people follow- 
ing it were, with rare exceptions, 
exclusively Jews by nation. The ill- 
will which all these circumstances, 
and the very appearance of the peo- 
ple themselves, have raised against 
the Tews, and the persecutions, of vari- 
ous kinds, which have universally follow- 
ed, have widened the separation between 
them and other people, which the genius 
of their religion maae so imperative, and 
their feelings of nationality — noy, family 
— so exclusive. Before the dispersion, 
Palestine was their home ; after the dis- 
persion, the position and circumstances 
of those abroad at the time underwent 
no change ; they would merely contem- 
plate their nation in a new aspect — 
that of exiles, and consider themselves, 
for the time being, at home wherever 
they happened to be. Those that were 
scattered abroad, by the destruction of 
Jerusalem, would, in their persons, con- 
firm the convictions of the others, and 
reconcile them to the idea, that the 
Jewish nation, as such, was abroad on 
the face of the earth ; and each genera- 
tion of the race would entertain the 
same sentiments. After this, as before 
it, it can scarcely be said that the Jews 
have ever been tolerated ; if not actually 

Eersecuted, they have, at- least, always 
een disliked, or despised. The whole 
nation having been scattered abroad, 
with everything pertaining to them as a 
nation, excepting the temple, the high- 
priesthood, and the sacrifices, with such 
an ancient history, and so unequivocally 
divine a religion, so distinct from, and 
obnoxious to, those of other nations, it 
is no wonder that they, the common 
descendants of Abraham and Sarah, 
should have ever since remained a dis- 
tinct people in the world ; as all the cir- 
cumstances surrounding them have uni- 
versally remained the same till to-day 
(p. 487). 

A Jew of to-day has a much greater 
aversion to forsake the Jewish commu- 
nity than any other man has to re- 
nounce his country; and his associa- 
tions of nationality are manifested 
wherever a Jewish society is to be 
found, or wherever he can meet with 
another Jew. This is the view which 
he takes of his race, as something dis- 
tinct from his religion ; for he contem- 
plates himself as being of that people— 
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of the same btood, features, and feel- 
ings, all children of Abraham and Sarah 
— ^that are to be found everywhere ; that 

Cart of it to which he has an aversion 
eing only such as apostatize from his 
religion, and more particularly such as 
embrace the Christian faith. In speak- 
ing of Jews, we are too apt to confine 
our ideas exclusively to a creed, forget- 
ting that Jews are a race ; and that 
Christian Jews are Jews as well as 
Jewish Jews. Were it possible to bring 
about a reformation among the Jews, by 
which synagogues would embrace the 
Christian faith, we would see Jewish 
Christian churches ; the only difference 
being, that they would believe in him 
whom their fathers pierced, and lay 
aside only such of the ceremonies of 
Moses as the Gospel had abrogated. 
If a movement of tnat kind were once 
fairly afoot, by which was presented to 
the Jew, his people as a community, 
however small it might be, there would 
be a ^eat chance of his becoming a 
Christian, in one sense or other: he 
could then assume the position of a pro- 
testing Jew, holding the rest of his coun- 
trymen in error ; and his own Christian- 
Jewish community as representing his 
race, as it oug:ht to exist. At present, 
the few Christian Jews find no others 
of their race with whom to form asso- 
ciations as a community ; so that, to all 
intents and purposes, they feel as if they 
were a sort of outcasts, despised and 
hated by those of their own race, and 
separated from the other inhabitants by 
a natural law, over which neither have 
any control, however much they may 
associate with and respect each other 
(p. 488). 

The main prop of a Jew for reman- 
ing a Jew, in regard to religion, rests 
much more upon the wonckrful phe- 
nomena connected with the history of 
his nation — ^its antiquity, its associations, 
its universality, ana the length of time 
which it has existed, since its dispersion, 
distinct from the rest of the world, and 
so unique (as he imagines), that he at 
once concludes it must have the special 
approbation of God for the position 
which it occupies ; which is very true, 
although it proceeds from a different 
motive than that which the Jew so 
vainly imagines. The Jew imagines 
that God approves of his conduct, m his 
stubborn rebellion to the claims of 
Christianity, because he finds his race 
existing sa distinct from the rest of the 



world ; whereas, if he studies his own 
Scriptures, he wUl see that the condition 
of his race is the punishment due to its 
rebellion 0?* 49o). 

The history of the Jews acts as a 
spell upon the unfortunate Jew, and 
proves the greatest bar to his conversion 
to Christianity. He vainly imagines 
that his race stands out from among all 
the races of mankind, by a miracle, 
wrought for that purpose, and with the 
special approbation of God ujpon it, for 
adhering to its religion ; and that, there- 
fore, Christianity is a delusion (p. 491). 

Christians not only flatter but delude 
the Jew, when they say that his race is 
" purity itself; " they greatly flatter and 
delude him, when they say tnat the phe- 
nomenon of its existence, since the dis- 
persion, is miraculous. There is nothing 
miraculous about it There is nothing 
miraculous about the perpetuation of 
Quakerdom ; yet Quakerdom has existed 
for two centuries. Although Quakerdom 
is but an artificial thing, that proceeded 
out from among common English peo- 

Ele, it has somewhat the appearance of 
eing a distinct race, among those sur- 
rounding it. As such, it appears, at first 
sight, to inexperienced youth, or people 
who have never seen, or perhaps heard 
much of Quakers. But how much greater 
is the difference between Jews and Chris- 
tians, than between Quakers and ordi- 
nary Englishmen, and Americans ! And 
how much greater the certainty that 
Jews will keep themselves distinct from 
Christians, and all others in the world I 
It must be self-evident to the most un- 
reflecting person, that the natural causes 
which keep Jews separated from other 
people, during one generation, continue 
to keep them distinct during every other 
generation. A miracle, indeed! We 
must look into the Old and New Testa- 
ments for miracles. A Jew will natu- 
rally delude himself about the existence 
of nis race since the dispersion being a 
miracle ; yet not believe upon a person 
if he were even to rise from the dead 

(p. 493) I 

While the history of the Jews, since 
the dispersion, greatly illustrates that of 
the Gipsies, so does the history of the 
Gipsies greatly illustrate that of the 
Jews. They greatly resemble each 
other. Jews shuffle when they say that 
the only difference between an English- 
man and an English Jew, is in the mat- 
ter of creed ; for there is a great differ- 
ence between the two, whatever they 
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may have in common, as men bom and 
reared on the same soil. The very ap- 
pearance of the two is palpable proof 
that they are not of the same race. 
The Jew invariably and unavoidablv 
holds his " nation " to mean the Jewisn 
people, scattered over the world ; and is 
reared in the idea that he is, not only in 
creed, but in blood, distinct from other 
men ; and that, in blood and creed, he 
is not to amalgamate with them, let 
him live where he may. Indeed, what 
England is to an EngUshman, this wii- 
versally scattered people is to the Jew ; 
what the history of England is to an 
Englishman, the Bible is to the Jew; 
his nation being nowhere in particular, 
but everywhere, while its ultimate des* 
tiny he, more or less, believes to be 
Palestine. Now, an Englishman has 
not only been bom an Englishman, but 
his mind has been cast in a mould that 
makes him an Englishman ; so that, to 
persecute him, on the ground of his 
Being an Englishman, is to persecute 
him for that which can never be changed. 
It is precisely so with the Jew. His 
creed does not amount to much, for it is 
only pait of the history of his race, or 
the law of his nation, traced to, and 
emanating from, one God, and Him the 
true God, as distin^ished from the gods 
and lords many of other nations : such 
is the nature of the Jewish theocracy 
(p. 496). 

The being a Gipsy, or a Jew, or a 
Gentile, consists in birth and rearine. 
The three may be bom and brought 
up under one general roof, members of 
their respective nationalities, yet all 
good Christians. But the Jew, by be- 
coming a Christian, necessarily cuts 
himself off from associations with the 
representative part of his nation; for 
Jews do not tolerate those who forsake 
the synagogue, and believe in Christ, as 
the Messiah having come; however 
much they may respect their children, 
who, though bom into the Christian 
Church, and believing in its doctrines, 
yet maintain the inherent affection for 
the associations connected with the 
race, and more especially if they also 
occupy distinguished positions in life. 
So intolerant, indeed, are Jews of each 
other, in the matter of each choosing 
his own religion, extending sometimes 
to assassination in some countries, and 
invariably to the cruellest persecutions 
in families, that they are hardly justified 
in asking, and scarcely merit, toleration 



for themselves, as a people, from the 
nations among whom they live. The 
present Disraeli doubtless holds him- 
self to be a Tew, let his creed or Chris- 
tianity be what it mav ; if he looks at 
himself in his mirror, ne cannot denv it. 
We have an instance in the Capadose 
family becoming and remaining for 
several generations Christians, then re- 
tuming to the synajgogue, and in ano- 
ther generation joining the Christian 
Churcn. The same vicissitude may at- 
tend future generations of this family. 
There should be no great obstacle in the 
way of it being allowed to pass current 
in the world, like any other fact, that a 
person can be a Jew and at the same 
time a Christian ; as we say that a man 
can be an Englishman and a Christian, a 
McGregor and a Christian, a Gipsy and 
a Christian, or a Jew and a Christian, 
even should he not know when his an- 
cestors attended the synagogue. Chris- 
tianity was not intended, nor is it capa- 
ble, to destroy the nationality of Jews, 
as individuals, or as a nation, any more 
than that of other people (p. 497). 

In my associations with Gipsies and 
Jews, I find that both races rest upon 
the same basis, viz : a question of peo- 

Ele. The response of the one, as to who 
e is, is that he is a Gipsy ; and of the 
other, that he is a Jew. Each of them 
has a peculiarly original soul, that is 
perfectly different from each other, and 
others around them ; a soul that passes 
as naturally and unavoidably into each 
succeeding generation of the respective 
races, as does the soul of the English 
or any other race into each succeeding 
generation. For each considers his na- 
tion as abroad upon the fiace of the 
earth; which circumstance will pre- 
serve its existence amid all the revolu- 
tions to which ordinary nations are sub- 
ject As they now exist within, and 
independent of, the nations amon^ 
whom they live, so will they endure it 
these nations were to disappear under 
the subjection of other nations, or be- 
come mcorporated with them under 
new names. Many of the Gipsies and 
Jews might perish amid such con- 
vulsions, but those that survived would 
constitute the stock of their respective 
nations ; while others might migrate 
from other countries, and contribute to 
theur numbers (p. 499). 

In considering the phenomenon of 
the existence of the Jews since the dis- 
persion, I am not inclined to place it on 
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any other basis than I would that of the 
Gipsies ; for, with both, it is substan- 
tially a question of people. They are a 
people, scattered over the worlds like the 
Gipsies, and have a history — the Bible, 
which contains both their history and 
their laws ; and these two contain their 
religion. It would^ perhaps, be more 
correct to say that the religion of the 
Jews is to be found in the Talmud, and 
the other human compositions, for which 
the race have such a superstitious rever- 
ence ; and even these are taken as in- 
terpreted by the Rabbis. A Jew has, 
properly speaking, little of a creed. He 
believes in the existence of God, and in 
Moses his prophet, and observes cer- 
tain parts of the ceremonial law, and 
some holidays commemorative of events 
in the history of his people. He is a 
Jew, in the first place, as a simple mat- 
ter of fact, and, as he grows up, he is 
made acquainted with the history of his 
race, to which he becomes strongly at- 
tached. He then holds himself to be 
one of the " first-bom of the Lord," 
one of the " chosen of the Eternal," 
one of the "Lord's aristocracy;" ex- 
pressions of amazing import in his 
worldly mind, that will lead him to al- 
most die for hSs faith : while his reli' 
gion is of a very low natural order, 
" standing only in meats and drinks, and 
divers washings, and carnal ordinances," 
suitable for a people in a state of pupil- 
age. The Jewisn mind in the matter of 
religion is, in some respects, pre-emi- 
nentlv gross and material in its nature ; 
its idea of a Messiah rising no higher 
than a conoueror of its own race, who 
will bring tne whole world under his 
sway, and parcel out, among his fellow- 
Jews, a lion's share of the spoils, consist- 
mg of such things as the inferior part of 
human nature so much craves for. And 
his ideas of how this Messiah is to be 
connected with the ori^nal tribes, as 
mentioned in the |)rophecies, are childish 
and superstitious in the extreme. Writ- 
ers do, therefore, greatly err, when they 
say, that it is only a thm partition that 
separates Judaism from Christianity. 
There is almost as great a difference 
between the two, as there is between 
that which is material, and that which 
is spiritual. A Jew is so thoroufi^hly 
bound, heart and soul, by the spell wnicn 
the phenomena of his race exert upon 
him, that, humanly speaking, it is impos- 
sible to make anything of him in the 
matter of Christianity. And herein, in 



his own way of thinking, consists his 
peculiar glory. Such being the case 
with Christianity, it is not to be suppos- 
ed that the Tew would forsake his own 
religion, and, of course, his own people, 
and believe in any religion havmg an 
origin in the spontaneous and gradual 
growth of superstition and imposture, 
modified, systematized, adorned, or ex- 
expanded, by ambitious and superior 
minds, or almost wholly in the concep- 
tions of these minds; having, for a foun- 
dation, an instinct — an intellectual and 
emotional want — as common to man 
as instinct is to the brute creation, for 
the ends which it has to serve.* We 
cannot separate the questions of race 
and belief, when we consider the Jews 
as a people, however it might be with 
indiviauab among them (p. 501.) 

Amid all the obloquy and contempt 
cast upon his race, amid all the perse- 
cutions to which it has been exposed, 
the Jew, with his inherent conceit in 
having Abxuham for his father, falls 
back upon the history of his nation, 
with the utmost contempt for ever>'- 
thing else that is human; forgetting 
that there is such a thing as the " first 
being last." He boasts that his race, 
and his only, is eternal, and that all 
other men get everything from himt 
He vainly imagines that the Majesty of 
Heaven should have made his dispensa- 
tions to mankind conditional upon any- 
thing so unworthy as his race has so 
frequently shown itself to be. If he 
has been so favoured by God, what can 
he point to as the fruits of so much 
loving-kindness shown him? What is 
his nation now, however numerous it 
may be, but a ruin^and its members, 
but spectres that haunt it ? And what 
has brought it to its present condition ? 
"Its sins." Doubtless, its sins; but 
what particular sins? And how are 
these sins to be put awav, seeing that 
the temple, the high-priestnood, and the 
sacrifices no longer exist? Or what 
effort, by such means as offer, has ever 
been made to mitigate the wrath of God, 
and prevail upon Him to restore the 
people to their exalted privileges ? Or 
what could they even propose doing, to 
bring about that event ? Questions like 
these involve the JTewish mind in a 
labyrinth of difficulties, from which it 
cannot extricate itself. The dispersion 

« Quoted at pages 51 and 53, (Cw.) 
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was not only foretold, but the cause of it 
given. The Scriptures declare that the 
Messiah was to have appeared before 
the destruction of the temple ; and the 
time of his expected advent, according 
to Jewish traditions, coincided with that 
event It is eighteen centuries since the 
destruction of the temple, before which 
the Messiah was to have come ; and the 
Jew still " hopes against hope," and, if 
It is left to himself, will do so till the day 
of judgment, for such a Messiah as his 
earthly mind seems to be only capable 
of contemplating. Has he never read 



the New Testament, and reflected on 
the sufferings of him who was meek and 
lowly, or on those of his disciples, in- 
flicted by his ancestors, for generations, 
when he has come complaming of the 
sufferings to which his race has been 
exposed? He is entitled to sympathy, 
for all the cruelties with which his race 
has been visited ; but he could ask it 
with infinitely greater |jace, were he to 
offer any for the suffenngs of the early 
Christians and their divine master, or 
were he even to tolerate any of his 
race following him to-day (p. 503). 



JOHN BUNYAN AND THE GIPSIES* 



A WORK by myself, entitled Can- 
tribuHons to Natural History 
and Papers on Other Subjects^ now in 
the hands of Edinburgh publishers, 
from stereotype plates sent from this 
side, was set up before I saw Notes 
and Queries oi the nth July last, 
which contains an article from Mr. 
Dudley Gary Elwes^ on the parent- 
age of John Bunyan. In that arti- 
cle Mr. Elwes writes : — 

** As I was (by the courtesy of the 
vicar of the parish), inspecting tne regis- 
ter of Wootton parish, Co. Bedfordshire, 
I came across the following entries, 
which evidently allude to some of John 
Bunyan's ancestors, as Wootton is not so 
very far from Elstow — about five miles — 
ana they may, perhaps, eventually lead 
to the discovery of who were his par- 
ents ; they also do away with the sup- 
position of those who tfiink that John 
bunyan may have had Gipsy blood in 
his veins." 

And he gives a list of seven bap- 
tisms, four marriases, and five buri- 
als of people of the names of Bun- 
nion and Bunion, between the years 
1581 and 1645. 

In Notes and Queries for loth 
October, 1874, D. C. E. ^ives a list 
of many baptisms, marriages, and 
burials, principally under the name 
of Bonyon, from Chalgrave register, 
Co. Beds., between the years 1559 
and 1629. And in John Camden 
Hotten's Original list of Emigrants^ 
etc*9 to the American Plantations^ 

* This article on ** John Bunyan and 
the Gipsies," was sent to l/otes and Qm' 
fief, on the 3d March, 1S75, and printed 
on the S7th. I have thought it advisable 
to Insert it here, in its original form. 
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( 1 874), we find — ** John, son of John 
and Mary Bunnyon, bap. 16 Octo- 
ber, 1679," taken from the register 
of Christ Church, Barbadoes. 

In the Sunday Magazine, for Jan- 
uary, 1875, 1 find the following: — 

" The Rev. John Brown, of Bunyan 
meeting, has gone with great care into 
many of the old registers connected with 
the meeting and the parish, and has 
contrived to throw a good deal of light 
on several points regarding the ' Great 
Dreamer.' First of all, he finds that 
the idea of Bunyan being of Gipsy race, 
is totally discountenanced, which suppo- 
sition might have i>een encouraged by 
the fact of Bunyan 's trade being that 
of a tinker or travelling brazier, in which 
many Gipsies were engaged. He has 
discovered that though the name of 
Bunyan has now died out from Bedford- 
shire, it is of great antiquity, and was 
pretty common there under various forms 
of spelling. It was borne by people of 
gooa position." 

And the writer quotes from The 
Book of the Bunyan Festival^ as fol- 
lows : — 

" In the ori^nal accounts of the real 
and personal estates of delinquents 
seized by the Parliament of England, 
between the years 1642 and 16^, the 
rent of Sir George Bynnion, delinouent, 
in the parish of Eaton-Socon, Beaford- 
shire, is returned at ;(223, iis. 4d. 
From the same account it appears that 
the land of Mr. Foster, delinquent, in 
the parish of Stretty, was let by the year 
to John Bunnyon, tenant, at a rent of 
/30. It is perhaps worthy of notice, 
that the farm of this John Bunnyon was 
not far from that vilLige of SamseO, 
where our John Bunyan was appre» 
hended for preaching. Were they Kins- 
men, and had the tinker been on a raaX 
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to his more prosperous relative when he 
icll into trouble? [!] Quite recently 
also it has been discovered that between 
October, 1581, and January* 164$, the 
name of Bunnion or Bunion occurs no 
less than sixteen times in the register 
of the parish church at Wootton, a vil- 
laf^e three or four miles from Elstow. 
There can be little doubt that these dif- 
ferent modes of spelling are simply vari- 
ations of the same name, and their long 
existence in the county effectually dis- 
poses of the supposition that the Bun- 
yans were Gipsies." 

From the above-mentioned no- 
tices of the Gipsies, as well as others 
scattered of late through Notes and 
Queries^ it does not appear that the 
writers have made any real inqui- 
ries in regard to the subject, but 
merely to have set out with precon- 
ceived ideas, popular impressions, 
Qt suppositions and theories, and 
made their remarks dovetail into 
them. Now, what is wanted is a 
carefully considered investigation, 
starting from certain facts connected 
with the Gipsies, as they exist, such 
as: — 

" 1st. What constitutes a Gipsy in a 
settled or unsettled state ? 2cl. What 
should we ask a Gipsy to do to * cease 
to be a Gipsy/ and become more 
a native of the country of his bhth 
than he is already ? 3d. In what rela- 
tion does the race stand to others around 
it, with reference to intermarriage and 
the destiny of the mixed progeny, and 
that of the tribe ^nerally ? — An inves- 
tigation of this kind would involve a 
search for so many facts, however diffi- 
cult of being founa ; and should be con- 
ducted as .... a fact is proved in a court 
of justice; difficulties, suppositions or 
theories, [or analogies] not bemg allowed 
to form part of the testimony/'— Gwi* 
tribtUians^p. 134. 

Many who take an intereit in this 
subject, and are doubtless desirous 
of getting to the bottom of it, and 
learning most of the facts of it, may 
not have the time or opportunitiei 
to investigate it; or they may not 
have the talents suitable for the buii* 
ness, or may find it difficult to get 
hold of the thread of it, so as to | 



unravel it to the satisfaction of them- 
selves and others. Such people I 
would refer to Simson's History of 
the Gipsies,^ edited by myself, and 
published by Sampson Low & Co., 
m 1S65 ; a work of 575 pp., con- 
taining a minute index of all the 
information to be found in it In 
the ordinary course of things, what 
is contained in this work would be 
commented on, admitted or reject- 
ed, so far as current ideas are con- 
cerned, and taken as the basis of 
future investigations. But the wri- 
ters alluded to have apparently 
either never seen or heard of the 
book, and are therefore not " read 
up " on the subject they discuss ; or 
they purposel3r ignore it, and so 
raise the question whether they are 
merely treating the subject to make 
a paragraph or maintain a theory. 
And that applies more particularly 
to the fact of Bynnion, Bunnyon, 
Bonyon, Bunnion or Bunion being 
a name not uncommon, in the seven- 
teenth century, in Bedfordshire. 
Hence the two writers specially al- 
luded to conclude in tnumph, and 
perhaps with a flourish of trumpets, 
that John Bunyan could not possi- 
bly have been a Gipsy, for the rea- 
son that others of the British race 
were of the same name ! and, as a 
corollary, that no one bearing a 
British name can, under any circum* 
stances, be a Gipsy ! The two gen- 
tlemen mentioned seem to know 
very little, if anything, of the sub- 
ject, and should have exhausted 
every source of information, and 
looked at every side of the question, 
before so dogmatically asserting that 
thev ^' do away with the supposition 
of those who think that John Bunyan 
may have had Gipsy blood in his 
veins ; " that ^ the idea of Bunyon 
being of Gipsy race, is totally dis- 
countenanced;" and that the long 
existence of the name in the county, 
^* efieclually disposes of the suppo- 
sttion that the Bunyans w^rc Gip- 
sies.** 
The question is, When, and for 
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what purpose, and iwder what cir- 
cumstances, did the Gipsies assume 
the Christian and surnames of Great 
Britain and Europe generally ? The 
natural answer is that it was to pro- 
tect themselves against the severity 
of the laws passed against them« A 
tribal tradition (as distinguished 
from a private family one) on a sub- 
ject of that kind would be easily 
and accurately handed down from 
so recent a time as Henry VIII. 
and Elizabeth. Now, the tradition 
among all the British Gipsies is 
that their British names were origi- 
nally assumed from those of people 
of influence, among whom the tnbe 
settled, as they scattered over the 
country, and had districts assigned 
to them, under chieftains, with a 
king over all, and tokens or passes 
to keep each in his district, or from 
infringing on the rights of other 
families. All that is fully explained 
in Simson's History of the Gipsies 
(pp. xi6, 117, 205, and 218), where 
will also be found (p. 206) the fancy 
the tribe have always had for term- 
ing themselves " braziers," and hav- 
ing the word put on their tomb- 
stones. And how a person can, in 
the most important sense of the 
word, be a Gipsy, with blue eyes 
and fair hair, as well as black, no 
matter what his character or habits, 
calling or creed may be, is also 
very elaborately explained in the 
same work. And that anticipated 
Mr. James Wyatt, who said, in 
Notes and Queries^ on the 2d Janu- 
ary last, that John Bunyan could 
not have been a Gipsy, owing to 
his personal appearance, as he was 

" Tall of stature, strong-boned, with 
sparkling eyes, wearine his hair on the 
upper lip after the old British fashion, 
his hair reddish, but in his latter days 
sprinkled with grey ; his nose well cut, 
hts mouth not too lar^e, his forehead 
something high, and his habit always 
plain and modest" 

To the History of the Gipsies^ and 
to the forthcoirJng Contributions — 
in both of which Mr, Borrow is 



very fully reviewed — all parties in- 
quiring about the Gipsies and John 
Bunyan are referred. 

The discovery of Bunyan (with a 
variety in the spelling), having been 
the name of native families, is in- 
teresting, and shows how superficial 
previous inquiries must have been. 
I was under the impression that the 
Bunyan family had brought it into 
England with them ; but admitting 
that it was assumed by them, it still 
holds good that 

*• Very likely there was not a drop 
of common English blood in Bunyan s 
veins. John Bunyan belongs to the 
world at large, and England is only 
entitled to the credit of the formation 
of his character." — Contributions, p, 

159. 

The name of Bunyan having been 
borne by native families would not, 
under any circumstances, even 
make it probable that John Bunyan 
was not a Gipsy, for there is a great 
variety of native names among the 
race. Had he belonged to the 
native race, he could have said that 
he was, in all probability, of a *' fine 
old Saxon family in reduced circum- 
stances, related to a baronet and 
many respectable families." In 
place of that he said : — 

" For my descent, it was, as is weU 
known to many, of a low and incon- 
siderable veneration, my father's house 
being of that rank that is meanest and 
most despised of all the families in the 
land." 

At this time it was death by law 
for being a Gipsy, and '* felony 
without benefit of clergy" for as- 
sociating with them, and odious to 
the rest of the population. Besides 
telling us that his descent was 
" well known to many," he add- 
ed: — 

"Another thought came into my 
mind, and that was, whether we [his 
family and relations] were of the Israel- 
ites or no ; for finding in the Scriptures 
that they were once the peculiar people 
of God, thought 1, if I were one of tnis 
race [how significant is the expression !J 
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roy soul must needs be happy. Now, 
again, I found within me a p^reat long- 
ing to be resolved about this question, 
but could not tell how I should. At 
last I asked my father of it, who told 
roe. No, we [his father included] were 
not." 

Language like this is pregnant 
with meaning when used by a man 
who 

"Was simply a Gipsy of mixed 
blood, who must have spoken the Gipsy 
language in greatp.vity; forconsiaer- 
ing the extent to which it is spoken in 
England to-day, we can well believe 
that it was very pure two centuries ago, 
and that Bunyan might have written 
works even in that language." — Contri-' 
buttons, p, 159. — " It would be interest- 
ing to have an argument in favour of 

the common native hypothesis 

In the face of what Bunyan said of him- 
self, it is very unreasonable to hold that 
he was not a Gipsy, but a common 
native, when the assumption is all the 
other way. Let neither, however, be 
assumed, but let an argument in favour 
of both be placed alongside of the other 
to see how the case would look." — Id», 
p. 160. 

In the forthcoming Contributions 
an effort is made to have the sub- 
ject of the Gipsies placed on a 
right foundation, and the race, in 
its various mixtures of blood and 
positions in life, openly acknowl- 
edged by the world ; John Bunyan 
taking his place '* as the first (that 
is known to the world) of eminent 
Gipsies, the prince of allegorists, 
and one of the most remarkable 
of men and Christians. " 

The remarks I have made about 
two writers in particular are not 
altogether inapplicable to Mr. A. 
Fergusson, United Service Club, 
Edinburgh, who wrote thus, in 
Notes and Queries^ on 19th Decem- 
ber, 1874, on "Gipsy Christian 
names and tombs" : — 

" The ideas of most people, however, 
on the subject, derived chiefly from sen- 
sational novels and the mystified tales 
of George Borrow are, I imagine, still 
rather hazy." 

However, I give him, as follows, 



in answer to his inquiry, copies of 
inscriptions on two Gipsy tomb- 
stones, in the cemetery of Grove 
Church, in North Bergen township, 
on the edge of Union Hill, in New 
Jersey, opposite to New York : — 

Neat upright marble tablet, with 
a weeping willow, partly covering a 
monument, carved on the surface. 

In 

Memory of 

Naomi Davis, 

WHO DIED March 4, 1855, 

AGED 32 YEARS. 

Farewell father, mother, husband and 

son. 
Don't weep for me although I am gone ; 
Don't weep for me, nor neither cry, 
I trust to meet my God on high. 
"The Lord giveth, and the Lord taketb 

away, 
Blessed be the name of the Lord." 

On a smaller upright marble mon- 
ument, within the enclosure, formed 
by a chain and marble supports, a 
little out of order, there is the follow- 
ing, to the memory of her sister : — 

VaSHTI, WIFE OF T. WORTON, DIED 

Nov. 26, 1851, M, 26 YR. 

This family and some of their 
connections I was well acquainted 
with. I found them of various 
mixtures of blood; some with the 
Gipsy features and colour strongly 
marked, and others bearing no re- 
semblance to the tribe. They all 
spoke the language. One of the 
sons-in-law was a half-caste Scotch 
Hindoo from Bombay. They did 
not have much education, but were 
naturally intelligent, and smart and 
'cute.* 

In addition to the investigations 
made in church registers, I would 
suggest that the records of the differ- 
ent criminal courts in Bedfordshire, 
(if they still exist) should be exam- 
ined, to find if people of the name 
of Bunyan (and how designated) 
are found to have been on tnal, and 
for what offences. 

* This was an English Gipsy family. 
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MR. JAMES ANTHONY 
FROUDE, in has f ecent work 
oo Bunjran, describes him as 

" A man whose writing have for two 
centuries affected the spiritual opinions 
of the English race in every part of the 
woHd more powerfully than any book 
or books* except the Bible." 

Such a man nw well be called a 
worthy of the highest ordeTi whose 
pemory should be held in everlast- 
if)g remembrance. The interest at- 
taching to such a chairacter must be 
pre-emmently ^eat, not only as re- 
gards the religious teachings of his 
vprksy in their influence qo the 
n)ind| life and destiny of noan in all 
^ijpesy but alsQ as illustrative of the 
purity of the English }aKigu^e ip 
the latter h^lf pf the seventeenth 
(;entury. 

Of the personal history of this 
angular map, it may b^ #]^id that 
Ifce knf>w 9dmo|t nothipg beyond 
the little he tpl4 Hs btnift^ft Part 
of it, with which Mr. Frpude l^gipn 
hfil boQl5, if t}if fpU^wing :— 

''I waa of $^ Im 4nd inoomidci^t^ 
aiBf flit inn mv father's house beiaff of 
Plat rsnk th^ is meaiiMt an4 most de- 
spised of ail the fiimiUes i|i ^ land." 
And further op, that ** he ana bis wife 
cajpfc tpgeth^r, 9» p<wr as poor ipight 
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be, not having «o oiuch household stqff 
as a dish or a spoon between them." 

Of whoin doe9 9unyan speak 
here? He was doubdess at least 
well acquainted with the Gipsies, 
and yet he says that he was of the 
^*wuam€st and tfiost despised of ail 
the families in the land."* Could 
that possibly ^jgns^y to any other 
than the Gipsies, who arrived in 
Great Britain not later than 1506 ; 
from which tim^ to the birth of 
Buny^m, ia i<^a8, there had dpubi- 
less been six generations of the race 
born io the bui4 That is a ques- 
tion on which Hr« Froude, ip his 
highljF Qonventipnid work, ofl^rn 
no opinion, while hp entirely paMe^ 
over the fpUowing :-^ 

«< Another thongfat canie into my 
mbdt and that waSt whether we weie of 
the Israelites or no > For finding in thp 
Scrippirts that they were once the pecu^s 
li9r people of GqA» thought I, if I were 
one of tpi^ ni^e v^}/ 4ou| mu^ peeds be 
happy. Now* a^p, I fiMipd within me 

•He pMtef aQPSiea to tlie Qipiifs In 
the faltewiMf iMfsaae in GuMeAAfUMd^ 
MU^.*-T-'' I aifta_ whea tkciA CcaiDtAtloiia 
had hsan with iotcM naoa am. did cQOk* 
pare myself to the caw of a ch}14 whom 
•ome Gipsy hath took np in her arms, 
and if cpnryipg ffppi friend and copptO'*" 
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a ^at Ibngjng to be resolrtfd litbout 
this (Jti^stion, Dut coold not tell how I 
should. At last I asked my father of it, 
who told me, No, we were not"* 

It is hardly possible, it might even 
be said to be morally impossible, 
that a man of Banyan's common 
sense could have asked himself such 
a question, and taken so much trou- 
ble to solve it, and then gravely 
put it almost in the beginning of 
his Autobiography, if he had been 
one of the common natives of Eng- 
land. Saying that he was not a 
Gipsy, but a tinker, (which in itself 
was primd facie evidence of his hav- 
ing been a Gipsy of mixed blood,) 
was inexcusable in Lord Macaulay, 
as I have shown in the Disquisition 
on the Gipsies (p. 507); and Mr. 
Froude's shirking the interesting and 
important question of Bunyan's na- 
tionality becomes highly reprehensi- 
ble, after all I had written on the 
subject, as alluded to in the accom- 
panying article, entitled The Ency- 
clopcedia Britannica and the Gipsies. 

Literature has its amenities and 
courtesies, which no one is privi- 
leged to disregard ; any more than 
he would a demurrer or an injunc- 
tion in law, which act as a complete 
** estoppel " in a case until they are 
argued and removed. And no more 
in literature than in law can a ques- 
tion of fact be begged or settled by 
a supposition ; especially in the face 
of direct and circumstantial evi- 
dence proving the contrary. Mat- 
ters of fact must be proved. And 

* " I have heiEird the slme qtidstion ptit 
hy Gipsy lads to their parent (a very 
nlncfa mixed Gipsy), atid it was answered 
thus: — *WetAust have been among the 
Jews, as some of our ceremonies are like 
theifs.' .... Such a questioi^ is enter- 
tained by tfte Gipsies even at the Resent 
day ; for they naturally thMk of the Jews, 
and wonder whether, after all,, their race 
may not, at some time, have been con- 
nected with them " {Dis.^ p. 511). 

" Hence, as the tribe is an enigma to 
itself, no less than to others, the ques- 
tion, and the greitt trouble td sdlve it, oh 
John Bunyan's part, to ascertain Whether 
he was a Jew '* (Con,, p, 157), 



wh&t proof is there th^t Bt^ny an ^2ti 
not a Gipsy, but aH ordinary native 
of Engknd? That qiiestion, in- 
deed, admits of no argument ; and 
if ^ny ofie disputes the assertion, h^ 
has the Opportunity of trying to 
make good his position. In th^ 
Appendix to Contributions^ I said : — 

" Many people, of whom better things 
could be expected, especially in regard 
to crude popular beliefs, of long stand- 
ing, but not religious in their nature, 
practically maintain, with the mosiC 
complacent assurance and sincerity, the 
negative unless the afhnnative can t>e 
proved, ox vice versd; which is no proo^ 
of, and does not even affect, the ques- 
tion either way ; for the negative or the 
affirmative may be true, irrespective of 
the ignorance and denial, or toe know- 
ledge and assertion of people interesting 
themselves in the questions at issue 
(07»., p. 203). 

No one in writing or speaking of 
Bunyan should be guilty of the un^ 
gracrousness of claiming him to 
have been an ordinary native of 
England, and not a Gipsy, merely 
because he chooses to do so; whatev- 
er suppott he may find in the loose 
and uninformed popular opinion to 
that effect. If, in disregard of the 
rights of others, he arbitrarily appr&- 
priates things as he expresses opinionsj 
he would soon get himself into trou- 
ble. Negatives generally cannot be 
proved,* but affirmatives always 
may, but not by suppositions. If Bun- 
yan's nationality can be settled by 
a supposition, there are doubtlesi 
other questions that can be decided 
in the same wdy ; in which case if 
would be interesting to have theni 

*It is generally asserted that *' nega- 
tives cannot be proved," which is not 
strictly corriect ; for the evidence in re- 
gard to Bunyan decidedly proves that 
he was not what is called an ordinary na« 
tive of England. In the article entitled 
The Endowment of Research, I have said 
that "It is a law in literature, tndeied i^ 
is conimon sense, that if nothing can be 
said in favour of one of two hypotheses^ 
and everything in favour of the other, the 
latter must be accepted as the truth ; ancf 
this we have in the one ^at BttHyan Wai 
a Gip^y ** {p^ , p. ^9r). 
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arranged alphabetically for the fa- 
cility of reference. I have said : — 

^ Indeed, it may be asserted that such 
a person has no moral right, not merely 
to publicly or privately express an opin- 
ion on a great variety of subjects, out 
even to entertain one, unless he has 
thoroughly examined them, or had it 
done for him " {flon., p. 204). 

The heading of this Paper con- 
veys the idea that it is intended for 
the Universities of England* and 
for all connected and who have 
been connected with them ; repre- 
senting a part of the population of 
England who are presumed to have 
been taught to reason correctly, and 
appreciate discussion ; and who will 
be above the vulgar prejudice of 
objecting to it being said that Bun- 
yan was a Gipsy, disregardless of 
evidence to that effect I assume 
that, as a class, they have the intel- 
lectual and moral constitution to 
throw off the prejudice of their 
countrymen at large against the sub- 
ject of the Gipsies, and will do jus- 
tice to it, in all its bearings, after it 
has been fairly placed before them ; 
and that they will not ''die Hin- 
doos," with reference to the feeling 
of caste against the race of which 
Bunyan was a member. For it may 
well be said of him that 

" He stands out from among all the 
men of the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, in all his solitary grandeur, a 
monument of the grace of God, and a 
prodigy of eenius ; .... the first that is 
icnown to the world of eminent Gipsies, 
the prince of allegorists, and one of the 
most remarkable of men and Chris- 
tians " (Z?/x., p. 523). 

To such as have not read what 
C have written at great length on the 
subject, I may say that being a 
Gipsy consists in blood and de- 
scent, irrespective of every consider- 
ation; that is, all who have the 
blood and have been brought up 
from infancy to know and acknow- 
ledge ir, and have associated and 
(as a rule) married with such, be- 
long to the tribe; whatever their 



characters or positions in life, and 
colour, mixture of blood, or length 
of descent from the tented stock ; 
and however averse to acknowledge 
the fact to the world at large, or 
even to others of the race, in conse- 
quence of the prejudice against the 
name, and the non - recognition, 
hitherto, by society of any member 
of the tribe. In Bunyan 's time the 
objection to own the blood was 
much greater, for then it was 
hangable to be a Gipsy, bv the 
law of Queen Elizabeth, and felo- 
ny without benefit if clergy" for 
" any person, being fourteen years, 
whether natural bom subject or 
stranger, who had been seen in the 
fellowship of such persons, or dis- 
guised like them, and remained 
with them one month, at once, or 
at several times." 

Of the philosophy of the existence 
of the Gipsy tribe I have said : — 

" Each of them [the Gipsy and the 
Jew] has a peculiarly original soul, that 
IS perfectly aifferent from each other and 
others around them ; a soul that passes 
as naturally and unavoidably into each 
succeeding generation of the respective 
races as does the soul of the English or 
any other race into each succeeding 
generation. For each considers his na- 
tion as abroad upon the face of the 
earth, which circumstance will preserve 
its existence amid all the revolutions to 
which ordinary nations are subject" 
{fits., p. 499). 

"It IS as natural for the Gipsies to 
exist in their scattered state as for other 
nations by the laws that preserve their 
identity; and although their history 
may be termed remarkable, it is in no 
sense of the word miraculous, notwith- 
standing the superstitious ideas held by 
many of the Gipsies on that head, in 
common with the Jews regarding their 
history " (/?/>,, p. 534). 

" If they have no religion peculiar to 
themselves to assist in holding them 
together, like the Jews, they have that 
which is exclusively theirs — ^language 
and signs — about which there are no 
such occasions to quarrel, as in the 
affair of a religious creed. Indeed, the 
Gipsy race stands towards religions as 
the Christian religion does towards 
races " (/?/>., p. 475;. 
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** The prejudice of their fellow-crea- 
tures is a sufficiently potent cause, in 
itself, to preserve the identity of the 
Gipsy tribe in the world. It has made 
it to resemble an essence, hermetically 
sealed. Keep it in that position, and it 
retains its inherent qualities undimin- 
ished ; but uncork the vessel containing 
it, and it might (1 do not say it would) 
evaporate among the surrounding ele- 
ments " {Dts., p. 534). 

" Thus it is that Gipsydom is not a 
work of man's hand, nor a creed that 
is ' revealed from faith to faith ; ' but a 
work which has been written by the 
hand of God upon the heart of a family 
of mankind, and is reflected from the 
mind of one generation to that of an- 
other" (/?«., p. 457). 

Although he did not say plainly 
that he was a Gipsy, yet 

"In mentioning that much of him- 
self which he did, Bunyan doubtless 
imagined that the world understood, or 
would have understood, what he meant, 
and would, sooner or feter, acknowl- 
edge the race to* which he belonged. 
And yet it has remained in this unac- 
knowledged state for two centuries since 
his time. How unreasonable it is to 
imagine that Bunyan should have said, 
in as many words, that he was a Gipsy, 
when the world generally is so apt to 
become fired with indignation, should 
we now say that he was one of the 
race" (/?«., p. 517). 

Bunyan might well have taken 
the great trouble he did to ascer- 
tain whether or not he was ** 6f the 
Israelites," considering that the 
Gipsy language must have been 
spoken with great purity by his 
father's family (upwards of 250 years 
ago), including his mother and 
brothers and sisters (many of whom 
he probably had), and by the ex- 
tensive ramification of his collateral 
relations; of none of whom has 
mention been made by any one. 
Living in or near the village of 
Elstow would imply a rec6nt re- 
moval from the tent; so that the 
immortal dreamer was very nearly 
connected with the original or more 
primitive condition of his race. 

In the Disquisition I have said : — 

''John Bunyan has told us as much 



of his history as he dared to do. It was 
a subject upon which, in some respects, 
he doubtless maintained a gp'eat reserve ; 
for it cannot be supposed that a man 
occupying so prominent and popular a 
position, as a preacher and writer, and 
of so singular an origin, should have 
had no investigations made into his his- 
tory, and that of his family ; if not by 
his friends, at least by his enemies, who 
seemed to have been capable of doing 
anything to injure and discredit him. 
But, very probably, his being a tinker 
was, with friends and enemies, a circum- 
stance so altogether discreditable as to 
render any investigation of the kind per- 
fectly superfluous (/?/>., p. 516). 

There are two leading character- 
istics in the Gipsy race — reserve and 
impulsiveness — the first relating 
to the Gipsy proper, which we find in 
Bunyan ; for as Mr. Froude says : — 

"At this crisis (1645) Bunyan was, as 
he says, drawn to be a soldier ; but it is 
extremely characteristic of him and the 
body to which he belonged, that he 
leaves us to guess on which side he 
served. He does not tell us himself." 

" On his outward history, on his busi- 
ness and his fortunes with it, he is to- 
tally silent." 

As illustrative of the subject on 
hand, I will give some more ex- 
tracts from what I have published 
on it. 

" The true position of the Gipsies is de- 
scribed as follows : — Here we have eth- 
nology on its legs — a wild Oriental race 
dropt into the midst of all the nations 
of Europe, and legally and socially pro- 
scribed Dy them, yet drawing into tneir 
body much of the blood of other peo- 
ple and incorporating it with their own, 
and assimilating to the manners of the 
countries in which they live ; some- 
times threading their way by marriage 
through native families, and maintain- 
ing their identity, in a more or less 
mixed state, in the world, notwithstand- 
ing their having no religion peculiar to 

themselves, like the Jews There 

is in this subject, when fully explained, 
much to interest a variety of societies, 
classes of people, and kinds of readers, 
who cannot say when investigating it, 
that they do not find facts and argu- 
ments to demonstrate what is set forth, 
for the work contains a superabundance 
of such" (C(0M., p. 112)* 
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Of people who, without regard to 
investigation and evidence, have 
capriciously held that Bunyan was 
not a Gipsy, I have said that 

"To gratify their own prejudices, 
people would degrade the illustrioos 
dreamer, from being this great original, 
into being the off-scourings of all Eng- 
land. People imagine tl^t they would 
degrade Bunyan by saying that he was 
a Gipsy. They degrade themselves who 
do not believe he was a Gipsy; they 
doubly degrade themselves who deny 
it " {pis^ p. 535). 

" To a candid and unprejudiced per- 
son, it should afford a relief, in thmk- 
ing of the immortal dreamer, that he 
should have been a member of this 
singular race, emerging from a state of 
comparative barbarism, and struggling 
upwards, amid so many difficulties, 
rather than he should have been of the 
very lowest of our race ; for in that case 
there is an orip;inality and dispiity con- 
nected with hun personally that could 
not well attach to him in the event of 
his having belonged to the dregs of the 
common natives {pis,, p. 51^. 

In dealing with the Gipsies in 
general, and especially with the bet- 
ter classes of them, I have said : — 

" It is this hereditary prejudice of 
centuries towards the name that consti- 
tutes the main difficulty in the way of 
recognition of these Gipsies by the world 
generally " {Dis,, p. 443). 

" There is to be encountered, in the 
first place, the prejudice (I will not call 
it the hostility) of centuries, that has 
become a feeling of caste — ^the most 
difficult thing to grapple with. Yet no 
one can be buuned for that feeling ; it is 
but the result of oreceding causes or 
circumstances" {Con., p. 155^. 

" In contemplating the subject of the 
Gipsies, we should have a regard for the 
facts of the question, and not be led by 
what we might, or might not, imagine 
of it; for the latter course would be 
characteristic of people having the moral 
and intellectual traits of children. The 
race might, to a certain extent, be 
judged smalogously bv what we know 
of other races ; but tnat which is pre- 
eminently necessary is to judge of it by 
facts; for facts, in a matter like this, 
take precedence of everything. .... 
The subject of two distinct races exist- 
ing upon the same soil is not very 



famiUar to the mind of a British sub- 
ject. To acquire a knowledge cA such 
a phenomenon, he should visit certain 
parts of Europe, or Asia, or Africa, ox 
the New World " (/>«., p. 505). 

And yet, great as is the prejudice 
against the Africans in the United 
States, it is limited in its nature; 
that is, it is confined to certain re- 
lations in life, and does not extend 
to denying their virtues or even 
their existence, as happens with the 
Gipsies in Europe, when in their hab- 
its they have assimilated with those 
that are generally termed natives of 
the soil. 

In my Disquisition and Contribu* 
tionSf I have expatiated at some 
length on the means that should be 
adopted to improve the condition 
of the Gipsies generally ; and from 
them I make the following ex- 
tracts : — 

** It is unnecessary to say, that in a 
part of the race we still find much that 
IS wild, and barbarous, and roguish. 
The latter part of the Gipsy nation, 
whether settled or itinerant, must be 
reached indirectly, .... for it does not 
serve much purpose to interfere too di- 
rectly with tnem as Gipsies. We should 
bring a reflective influence to bear upon 
them, by holding up to their observa- 
tion, some of their own race in respecta- 
ble positions in life, and respected by 
the world as men, although not known to 

be Gipsies In this wav the Gipsies 

of all classes would see tnat they are 
not outcasts; but that the prejudices 
which people entertain for them are ap- 
plicable to their ways of life only, and 
not to their blood or descent, tribe or 

language There is hardly anything 

that can give a poor Gipsy greater plea- 
sure than to tell him something aoout 
his people, and particularly should they 
be in a respectable position in life, and 
be attached to their nation " (/>/>., p. 

" The poor Gipsies know well that 
th^e are many of their race occupying 
respectable positions in life; perhaps 
they do not know many, or even any, 
of them personally, but they believe m 
it thoroughly. Still, they will deny it» 
at least hide it from strangers, for this 
reason amon^ others, that it is a state 
to which thetr children, or even they 
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themselves, look forward, as ultimately 
awaiting them, m which they will man- 
age to escape from the odium of their 
fdlow creatures, which clings to them 
in their present condition. The fact of 
the poor travelling Gipsies knowine of 
such respectable settled Gipsies gives 
them a certain degree of respect in their 
own eyes, which leads them to repel any 
advance from the other race, let it come 
in alnK)st whatever shape it may. The 
white race, as I have already said, is 
perfectly odious to them [for tnev know 
well the dreadful prejudice which it 
bears towards them J. This is exactly 
the position of the question. The more 
original kind of Gipsies feel that the 
prejudice which exists against the race 
to which they belong is such, that an 
intercourse cannot be maintained be* 
tween them and the other inhabitants ; 
or, if it does exist, it is of so clandestine 
a nature, that their appearance, and it 
may be their general habits, do not al- 
low or lead them to indulge in it " (Z^at., 

p. 436). 

" It is the Christian who should en- 
deavour to have the prejudice against 
the name of Gipsy removed, so that 
every one of the race should freely own 
his blood to the other, and make it the 
basis of a kindly feeling and a bond of 
brotherhood all around the world" 
{Dis„ p. 534). 

In an appeal which I made to the 
Scottish Clergy, on The Social Eman- 
cipaiion of the Gipsies^ I said : — 

" You will perceive at once the bear- 
ing that Bunyan's nationality will have 
on the raising up of the name of the 
Gipsy tribe. People will get accustomed 
and reconciled to the idea, and enter- 
tain a becoming respect for it, were it 
only on his account {Con,, p. 158). 

And in an article entitled, The 
Endowment of Research^ I said : — 

" Settling this question in the affirma- 
tive would resemble a decision in a su- 
preme court of justice in a case that is 
representative of many others; and 
could not fail to have an immense influ- 
ence on the raising up of the Gipsy 
tribe, to which Bunyan belonged ' 
(Con,, p. 203). 

Still, this will be no easy matter, 

for as I have already said : — 

" The principal difficulties in the way 
of receiving him as a Gipsy are the 



prejudice against the name, and Che 
aversion, as well as the great difficuhyt 
however willing, inherent in human 
nature, to adjust its ideas to a new 
state of things on a subject that should 
have been settled two centuries ago" 
(Con,, p. ao2). 

John Bunyan, as I have already 
said, is a worthy of the highest or- 
der, and it may well be asserted of 
him that 

"It is showing a poor respect for 
Bunyan's mem or)', to deny him his na- 
tionality, to rob him of his birth-right, 
and attempt to make him out to have 
been that which he positively was not " 
(Dis., p. 535). 

" It is, therefore, very likely that there 
was not a drop of common English 
blood in Bunyan s veins. John Bunyan 
belongs to the world at large, and Eng- 
land is only entitled to the credit of the 
formadon of his character" (Dts,, p. 

519). 

Of the Pilgrim's Progress Lord 
Macaulay wrote : — 

"For magnificence, for pathos, for 
vehement exhortation, for subtle dis* 
quisition, for every purpose of the poet, 
the orator, and the divine, this homely 
dialect — the dialect of plain working- 
men — ^was perfectly sufncient. There 
is no book in our literature on which 
we would so readily stake the fame of 
the old, unpolluted English language " 
as the Pilgrim's Progress ; " no book 
which shows so well how rich that lan- 
guage is in its own proper wealth, and 
how little it has been improved by ail 
that it has borrowed." " Though there 
were many clever men in England dur- 
ing the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, there were only two grtdX crea- 
tive minds. One of tnese minds pro- 
duced the Paradise Lost; the other the 
Pilgrim's Progress," 

In regard to a large part of the 
Gipsy race in Great Britain, living 
incognito, I have said : — 

" All things considered, in what other 

f>osition could the Gipsy race, in Scot- 
and especially, be at the present day 
than that described ? How can we im- 
agine a race of people to act otherwise 
than hide themselves, if they could, from 
the odium that attaches to the name ot 
Gipsy ? .... It necessarily follows that 
the race must remain smouded in its 
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present mystery, unless some one, not 
of the race, should become acquainted 
with its history, and speak for it" 
{Dis.^ p. 427). 

"It is beyond doubt that there can- 
not be less than a quarter of a million 
of Gipsies in the British Isles, who are 
living under a grinding despotism of 
caste ; a despotism so absolute and odi- 
ous, that the people upon whom it bears 
cannot, as in Scotland, were it almost 
to save their lives, even say who they 
are " (flis., p. 440). 

"This peculiar family of mankind 
has been fully three centuries and a half 
in the country, and it is high time that 
it should be acknowledged, in some form 
or other ; high time, certainly, that we 
should know something about it " (Dis,, 
p. 529). 

" In Europe the race has existed, in 
an unacknowledged state, for a greater 
length of time than the Jews dwelt in 
Egypt And it is time that it should be 
introduced to the family of mankind, in 
its aspect of historicsu development" 
(/?«., p. 532). 

Of the difficulty in discovering, at 
the present day, in Scotland especi- 
ally, who are Gipsies, I have said : — 

"The reader may say, ' It must be a 
difficult matter to detect such mixed and 
educated Gipsies as those spoken of.' 
It is not only difficult, but outwardly 
impossible. Such Gipsies cannot even 



tell each other, from their personal ap- 
pearance; but they have signs, which 
they can use, if the others choose to re- 
spond to them " (Z?«., p. 428).—" The 
use of the Gipsv language is not the 
only, not even the pnncipal, means of 
mamtaining a knowledge of being Gip- 
sies; perhaps it is altogether unneces- 
sary ; for the mere consciousness of the 
fact of being Gipsies, transmitted from 
veneration to gencratien, and made the 
basis of marriages and the intimate as- 
sociations of life, is in itself perfectly 

sufficient The ultimate test of a 

person being a Gipsy would be for an- 
other to catch the internal response oi 
his mind to the question put to him as 
to the fact ; or observe the workings of 
his heart in his contemplations of him- 
self" (p. 506). 

It is presumed that so purely an 
English subject as John Bunyan 
and the Gipsies in general will not 
prove of indifferent interest to the 
university men of England ; whose 
academical training should be a 
guarantee that, in the discussion of 
It, they will at least see that "no 
denial or assertion is permitted un- 
less it is accompanied by evidence 
or an argument in its favour " ( Con,^ 
p. 204). If they decline the re- 
sponsibility, who else can be ex- 
pected to assume it ? 



THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA AND THE 

GIPSIES* 



HAVING written a good deal on 
the Gipsies, I looked with con- 
siderable curiosity to see what would 
be said of them in the new edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica ; 
believing that a publication of that 
kind would not only be abreast 
of the age, but if possible in ad- 
vance of it, on any subject of which 
it would take notice. I also con- 
sidered that, while its writers would 
be allowed to show how their minds 
ran in their articles, it would be ex- 
pected of them to give what others 
had said, and be as full, discrimina- 
ting and impartial as the space at 
their command would admit of. 

On turning to Mr. Francis H. 
Groome's article on the Gipsies I 
find the following : — " That hither- 
to the race has produced, outside 
the realm of music, none but mute 
geniuses is rather due to lack of 
education than of ability .... and 
John Bunyan, from parish registers, 
does not appear to have had one 
drop of Gipsy blood." (Cf. Notes 
and Queries^ 5 th sen. Vol. II.) 

This has reference to what, in re- 
ply to it, I wrote at great length in 

* Reprinted from the London Weekly 
Review^ of the a6th June, x88o. 



Notes and Queries^ of the 27th 
March, 1875, showing the utter un- 
reasonableness in concluding that 
John Bunyan was not a Gipsy, be- 
cause that in Bedfordshire there are 
records of baptisms, marriages and 
burials, between 1581 and 1645, of 
people of the same name (variously 
spelt) who evidently were not Gip- 
sies. 

Mr. Groome refers to Simson's 
History of the Gipsies. In that work 
there is given an interesting inter- 
view between its author and two 
Gipsies — ^a father and son — at St. 
Bosweirs (pp. 309-318), to which I 
added a note containing the follow- 
ing : — ** If the world wishes to know 
who John Bunyan really was, it can 
find him depicted in our author's 
visit to this Scottish Gipsy family ; 
where it can also learn the meaning 
of Bunyan, at a time when Jews were 
legally excluded from England, tak- 
ing so much trouble to ascertain 
whether he was of that race or not " 

(P- Z'^Z)' ^^^ I g^vc ^ long argu- 
ment on the subject (pp. 506-523). 
I also discussed the question at 
length in Contributions to Natural 
History and Papers on Other Subjects 
(PP* . 157-^60), Edinburgh, 1875; 
and in an appendix to the American 
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edition of 1878 (pp. 200-204), under 
the head of The Endowment of Re- 
search. 

In my article in Notes and Quer- 
ieSf among other things, I wrote as 
follows: — "Hence the two writers 
specially alluded to conclude in tri- 
umph, and perhaps with a flourish 
of trumpets, that John Bunyan 
could not possibly have been a Gip- 
sy, for the reason that others of the 
British race were of the same name ; 
and, as a corollary, that no one 
bearing a British name can, under 
any circumstances, be a Gipsy ! " 
and that " there is a great variety 
of native names among the race." 
I further answered the questions, 
" When, and for what purposes, and 
under what circumstances, did the 
Gipsies assume the Christian and 
surnames of Great Britain and Eu- 
rope generally ? " And I contrasted 
the extravagance of attempting to 
connect Bunyan with a "baronet 
and many respectable families" with 
what he said of himself : — "For my 
descent, it was, as is well known to 
many, of a low and inconsiderable 
generation; my father's house be- 
mg of that rank that is meanest and 
most despised of all the families in 
the land." I also alluded to his 
" great longing to be resolved about 
this question," whether his family 
" were of the Israelites or no," and 
his father^s emphatic decision, " No, 
we were not;" ideas utterly incon- 
sistent with his having been an or- 
dinary Englishman. 

I can easily understand why 
writers, like the one in The Book 
of the Bunyan Festival and The Sun^ 
day Magazine^ knowing ** very little, 
if anything, of the subject," should 
"have set out with preconceived 
ideas, popular impressions, or sup- 
positions and theories, and made 
their remarks dovetail into them;" 
but I cannot reconcile it with the 
responsibility attaching to a writer 
in the Encyehpadia Britannica that 
he should assert that " John Bun« 
yan, from parish registers, does not 



appear to have had one drop of 
Gipsy blood " (when the presump- 
tion is that " very likely there was 
not a drop of common English 
blood in Bunyan^s veins"); quot- 
ing from such writers, and ignoring 
the full and circumstantial disposal 
which, I think, I made of their fan- 
cies, saying nothing of what I had 
written elsewhere, as mentioned. 

Taking this as an illustration of 
the amazing lack of judgment (to 
say the least of it) on the part of 
Mr. Groome, it may be fairly said 
that it vitiates his entire article, ex- 
cepting what he may have quoted 
correctly from people whose in- 
formation or opinions may be 
deemed reliable ; saying nothing of 
what he has, or may have, left out, 
whether owing to a faulty judg- 
ment, or because it did not coin* 
cide with the ideas of himself or 
friends [or the public generally]. 

Mr. Groome' 8 article is in several 
respects deficient, and not " up to 
the times;" but it would take up 
too much room to discuss them all in 
this Paper. For one thing, he has 
not given us what may be called 
the philosophy of the Gipsy ques- 
tion, so as to make it intelligible 
and interesting to the world at large 
— Hhat is, what is meant by the word 
" Gipsy," irrespective of the Gipsy's 
blood, appearance, mode of life, 
character, calling, circumstances, 
education, or creed, or what consti- 
tutes a Gipsy ; and what it is that 
preserves the existence of the race 
individually and collectively, what- 
ever the change that may have come, 
or may yet come, over their con- 
dition. His only allusion to their 
way of settlement and the mixture 
of their blood, is when he speaks of 
the Enclosure Acts driving the race 
to "the smoky suburbs of great 
towns, or at best the outskirts of 
some watering place ; " and he adds : 
— ^* Here, surrounded by Gentiles, 
the vounger generation forget the 
wisdom of the Egyptians, relinquish 
I time-honoured customs, and, wed- 
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ding with the sons and daughters 
of the land [as, indeedi they some- 
times do], widen the stream of Ro- 
man bloody and so diminish its 
depth." On the other hand, he 
says : — " In England we meet Gipsy 
Methodist preachers, actors, quack 
doctors, chimney sweeps, carpen- 
ters, factory hands," etc. But he 
makes no allusion to the vicissi- 
tudes attending the race as regards 
mixture of blood and change of 
habits or mode of life, from the 
days of Henry VIII. downwards. 
In the appendix alluded to I wrote 
as follows : — ** The real interest, in 
the higher sense of the word, at- 
taching to this people is centred in 
the relation in which it ' stands to 
others around it, with reference to 
intermarriage and the destiny of the 
mixed progeny, and that of the tribe 
generally,' especially in English- 
speaking countries" (p. 200). In 
my Disquisition on the Gipsies (pub- 
lished in 1865) I said: — "Apart 
from my own knowledge, I ask, Is 
it not a fact that, a few years ago, 
a pillar of the Scottish Church at 
Edinburgh, upon the occasion of 
founding a society for the reforma- 
tion of the poor class of Scottish 
Gipsies, and frequently thereafter, 
said that he himself was a Gipsy ? " 
(P* 405)' This had reference to the 
late Rev. Dr. Robert Gordon, of the 
High Church, Edinburgh. In the 
face of that fact, I may ask, why 
object to it being said that John I 



Bunyan, two centuries previously, 
was a Gipsy; or why should not a 
question like that be fully and fairly 
considered in an age which is one 
of investigation ? 

In discussing the question, ** Was 
John Bunyan a Gipsy ? " I said in 
Contributions : — " It unfortunately 
happens that, owing to the peculi- 
arity of their origin, and the preju- 
dice of the rest of the population, 
the race hide the fact of their be* 
ing Gipsies from the rest of the 
world as they acquire settled hab- 
its, or even leave the tent, so that 
they never get the credit of any 
good that may spring from them as 
a people" (p. 158). 

In his Chips from a German 
Workshops Professor Max Mailer 
says : — " In order to discover truth, 
we must be truthful ourselves, and 
must welcome those who point out 
our errors as heartily as those who 
approve and confirm our discover- 
les. 

Mr. Groome is full on the sub- 
ject of the Gipsy language. In the 
History of the Gipsies I said : — " It 
would be well for the reader to 
consider what a Gipsy isy irrespec- 
tive of the language which he speaks^ 
for the race comes before the speech 

which it uses The language 

considered in itself, however mter- 
esting it may be, is a secondary 
consideration; it may ultimately 
disappear, while the people who 
now speak it will remain " (p. 292). 
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THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES AND JOHN BUNYAN, AND THE 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA AND THE GIPSIES. 

" In this pamphlet Mr. James Simson ag^in does battle in support of his con- 
tention that Bunyan was a Gipsy — a thesis first promulgated by him in an elabo- 
rate work on the Gipsies, published in 1865. He is indignant at Mr. Froude for 
ignoring the discussion of the question in his recent biography of Bunyan, and he 
comments in strong terms on the dicta of Mr. Francis H. Groome, in the article 
'Gipsies/ in the new edition of the Enr^ciopaJia Brttannica, that John BunytM 
* does not appear to have had one drop of Gipsy blood.' " '* Mr. Simson's tractate 
will be perused with deep interest by all students of the customs and history of the 
Gipsies." — Edinburgh Courant, November 3, x88o. 

*' In this pamphlet Mr. James Simson, editor of Simson* s History of thi Gipsies ^ 
states his grounds for believing that John Bunyan was a Gipsy, and invokes the 
assistance of the Universities to investigate the matter and put it beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt. It may not matter much whether or not the ' immortal dreamer ' 
was a Gipsy ; and we do not think Mr. Simson attaches any great importance to 
the circumstance per se. What he aims at, we believe, is to stir up some interest 
in the Gipsy race, and this he thinks may be done were the public to have their 
sympathies awakened by the fact that John Bunyan was a descendant of it. By 
way of supplement, Mr. Simson criticises some statements made in an article in 
the Encychpadia Britannica on the Gipsies. The curious in the subject of Gipsy 
lore will doubtless find in the pamphlet matter that will interest them." — Perthshire 
Advertiser, October 28, 1880. 

'* Mr. Simson suggests, and supports, on arguments that have the highest bear- 
ing on anthropological questions, the theory that John Bunyan was a Gipsy. The 
great secret that civilised Europe has even now amongst it a few individuals who 
are descended from a Hindoo race, and are capable, by reason of the fact that they 
have a particularly original soul of their own, to reconcile some of the difficulties 
between the eastern and the western schools of thought, may be the real future fact 
of modem anthropology. The difficulty is, of course, where and how to find the 
Gipsies. We have been much pleased with Mr. Simson's pamphlet. It is not 
every^ writer who has treated the subject in his philosophical manner ; and we are 
glad to perceive that he strongly accents the fact that a person may be a Gipsy 
and yet be entirely ignorant [not absolutely so] of the Gipsy language. Evidently 
Mr. Simson has studied anthropological problems at first hand, and apart from the 
speculators who have regarded language as the first key to the science of man." — 
Public Opinion^ October 15, 1880. 

CHARLES WATERTON, Naturalist. 

" That Mr. Simson had a duty — to himself as well as to the public— to perform 
in justifying his previous remarks about Charles Waterton, by writing this mono- 
graph, is unquestionable. Although it is a somewhat difficult task unsparingly to 
point out the mistakes and shortcomings of a man, when he can no longer defend 
himself, without seeming to be guilty of an offence against the old rule — Nil nisi 
bonum de mortuis — Mr. Simson may fairly claim credit for having adhered to the 
Shakespearian advice in regard to fault-finding ; for, if he has extenuated nothing, 
he has set down naught in malice. The example of Charles Waterton, country 
gentleman and naturalist, may serve as a useful warning to students of natural 
history, by teaching them that only the most patient investigation and careful reflec- 
tion can produce results that will be of real and permanent value to science. They 
have here the example of a man who had most excellent opportunities for such in- 
vestigations, as well as the strongest taste for their pursuit, and who, by an exact 
and systematic method of study, might have made most important additions to our 
knowledge of natural history. But by inaccurate observation, by a certain loose- 
ness of statement, and by taking things for granted instead of personally verifying 
them, he has greatly diminished the value of his labours. Mr. Simson, though 
his task is to set right the unduly high estimate in which the squire of Walton Hall 
has been held as a man of science, shows an appreciation of the strong points of 
his character that completely takes away any appearance of censoriousness ; and 
his work incidentally affords an interesting study of the man himself, who, in his 
personal life and his enthusiastic devotion to natural history, showed a strong 
individuality that is quite refreshing in this age of conventionalities."— i^^^n^^n 
Journal, August 30, 1880. 



Erin ^ce cnttring Great Britain, aboat tho year 1506, tlit 
<Spsiet have been drawing into tbrlr body the blood of die ordin- 
ary inhabitant! and conforming to their ways ; and so prolific has 
the race been, that there cannot be less than 250,000 Gipsies of all 
castes, colours, characters, occupations, degrees of educatiun, cul- 
tare, and position in life, in die British Isles alone, and possibly 
double that number. There are many of the same race in the 
United States of America. Indeed, there have been Qpsies ic 
America from nearly the first day of its settlement; for many of 
the race were banbhed to the plantations, often for very trifling 
offences, and somedmes merely for being by ** habit and repute 
Egypdans.*' But u the Gipsy race leaves the tent, and rises to 
dvilizadon, it hides its nadonality Grom the rest of the world, so 
great is the prejudice against the name of Gipsy. In Europe and 
America together, there cannot be less than 4*000,000 Gipsies in 
exbtence. j j;m Bunyan, the author of the celebrated Pugrim's 
Progress, was one of thb singular people, u will be conclusively 
shown in the present work. The philosophy of the exbtence 0/ 

the Jew^ since the dbpersion, will also be djscuiscd and established 

• • - 

mit. 

When the "wonderful story ** of the Gipsies is told, as it ought 
to be told, it consdtutes a work of interest to many classes of read* 
ers, being a subject unique, dbdnct from, and unknown to, the rest 
of the human familv. in the present work, the race has been treated 
of so fully and elaborately, in all its upects, u m a great measp* 
ore to fill and satbQr the mind, instead of beii^ u heretofore, little 
better than a myth to the nndersunding otthe most intelligent 
person. 

The history of the Gipnes, when thus comprehensivdy treated, 
forms a scody for the most advanced and cnluvated mind, as well 
as for the youth whose intellectual and literary character b still to 
be formed; and fhmishcs, among other dungy, a system of science 
WPt too abstnct in its nature^ and having for its subjectnaatter the 
sCfOQgest of human feelings and sympathies. The work also seeb 
to raise the name of Gipsy oat of the dust, where it now lies; 
vidle it has a very important bearing on the converrioa of the 
]mm, die advancement of Chrisdaoity gsnetattyt apd the develof 
meac of hiscoiical and moral sdeneCi 

LoswoM» Octfiter tetk, 1865. 
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HOnOES OP THE AHEBIOAI FSE8B. 

NatUnuU Quarterly Meview,^" The title of this woik gWei 
a correct idea of its character ; the matter taJlj Jaatifies it. Even in ita 
original form it was the most intereating and reliable history of the 
Gipsies with which we were acquainted. But it is now much en- 
largedt and brought down to the present tima The disquisition on the 
past, present, and future of that singular race, added dy the editor, 
greatly enhances the value of the wo», for it embodies tne results of 
extensive research and careftil investiffation.*' ** The chapter on the Gip- 
sy Umgnage should be read by all who take anv interest either in com- 
parative philology or ethnology ; for it is muda more curious and in- 
structive than most people would expect from the nature of the Buly}eel. 
The volume Is well printed and neatly bound, and has the advantage of 
a copious alphabetical index" 

Congregational Meview. (Boston.)— ''The senior partner In 
the authorship of this book was a Scotchman who made it hu life-long 
pleasure to go a ' Gipsy hunting/ to use his own phrase. He was a per 

sonal friend of Sir Walter Scott Iffis enthusiasm was genuine, his 

diligence great, his sagacity remarkable, and his discoveries rewarding.'* 
" The book is undoubtedly the fullest and most reliable which our lan- 
guage oontaiuB on the subject." " This volume is valuable for its in- 
struction, and exceedingly amusing anecdotically. It overruns with the 
humorous." " The subject in its present form is novel, and we freely 
add, very sensational" " Indeed, the book assures us tiiat our oountnr 
is full of this people, mixed up as they have become, by marriage, wim 
idl the European stocks during the last three centuries. Theamalgama 
tion has done much to merge them in the general current of modem 
education and civilization ; yet they retain their language with closest 
tenacity, as a sort of Freemason medium of intercommunion ; and 
whUe they never are willing to own their ori^n among outsiders, they 
are veiy proud of it among themselves." " We had regarded them as 
entitled to considerable antiquity, but we now find that they were none 
other than the ' mixed multitude ' which accompanied the Hebrew ex- 
ode (Ex. XII 88) under Moses^straggling or disaffected Egyptians, who 
went along to ventilate their discontent, or to improve thdii fortunes. 
.... We are not prepared to take issue with these authors on any of 
the points raised by them." 

Methodist Quarterly JECeview.--'' Have we Gipsies among 
ds t Yea, verily,Tf Mr. Simson is to be bdieved, they swarm our oountiy 
in secret legions. There is no place on the four quarters of the globe 
where some of them have not penetrated. Even in New Enffland a sly 
Gipsy girl will enter the &ctoiy as employe, will by he; allurements 
win a young Jonathan to marry her, and in due season, the 'cute gen- 
tleman will fijid himself the fi^ther of a young brood of intense Gipsies. 
The mother will have opened to her yotmg progeny the mystery and 

(i) 
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tbi iomanoe of lit linetge, will haJ9 diidoeed its birih-rigbt eonneetlon 
with a leeiet brotherhood, whoie pvofonnder Freemaaonxj it baaed on 
blood, hiatoiicallj extending itielf into the moat dim antiqnitj, and 
seogzaphicalljr spreading over most of the earth. The faadnationa of 
uiis mystic tie are wonderfoL A6aid or ashamed to reveal the secret 
to tbue outside world, the joong Gipsj is inwardlr intensely prond of 
his unique nobility, and is Yetry likely to despise his alien fathii, who is 
of course glad to keep the late discoyered secret from the world. Hence 
dear reader, you know not but your next neighbour is a Gipsy/' " The 
volume before us possesses a rare interest, both from the unique charac- 
ter of the subject, and from the absence of nearly any other source of 
full information. It is the result of observation from real life." The 
language ** is spoken with varying dialects in different countries, but 
with standard purity in Hungary. It is the precious inheritance and 
proud peculiarity of the Gipsy, which he will never forget and seldom 
reveaL The varied and skulf ol mancBuvres of Mr. Bimson to purloin or 
wheedle out a small vocabulary, with the various effects of tne opera* 
tion on the minds and actions of the Gipsies, furnish many an amusing 
narrative in these pages," " Persecutions of the most cruel character 
have embittered and barbariaed them. . . . Even now . . . they do not 
realize the kindly feeling of enlightened minds toward them, and view 
with fierce suspidon every approach designed to draw from them the se> 
erets of their history, habits, laws and language." " The age of racial 
csste is passing away. Modem Christianity will refVise to tolerate the 
spirit of hostility and oppression based on feature, colour, or lineage." The 
"book is an intended first step for the improvement of the race that forms 
its subject, and every magnanimous spirit must wish that it may prove 
not the last. We heartily commend the work to our readers as not only 
full of fascinating details, but abounding with points of interest to the 
benevolent Christian heart." " The general sprit of the work is em- 
inently enlightened, liberal, and humane." 

Evanifelical Quarterly Review.--^ 'ihe Gipsies, their race 
and language have always excited a more than ordinary interest. The 
work before us, apparently the result of careful research, is a compre- 
hensive history of this singular people, abounding in marvelous inci- 
dents and curious information. It is highly instructive, and there is 
appended a full and most careftil index — so important in every work." 

National Freemason,^'* Vfe feel confident that our readers 
will relish the following concerning the Gipsies, from the British Ma- 
sonic Organ : That an artide on Gipsyism is not out of place in this Mag- 
azine will be admitted hr efvery one who knows anything of the history, 
manners, and customs of these strange wanderers among the nations of 
the earth. The Freemasons have a hinguage, words, ana signs peculiar 
to themselves ; so have the Gipdes. A Fr^mason has in every country 
a friend, and in every climate a home, secured to him by the mystic hi- 
fluence of that worldwide association to which he belongs ; dinilar ars 
the privileges of the Gipsv. But here, of course, the analogy ceases 
Freeinasonry is an Order banded together for purposes of the highest 
benevolence. Gipsyism, we fear, has been a source of constant trouble 
and inconvenience to Earopean nations. The interest, therefore, which 
as Masons we may evince in the Gipdes arises prindpally, we may say 
whoU V, from the fact of thdr being a secret society, and slso from the 
(B/ci tnat many of them are enrolled in our lodgeSi • • • There are 
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In the XJikited Kingdom a rut mnltitoda of mixed Gipdes, diflteing 
verj little in oatwaid appeuanee, mannen» and eoatomfl from oidinaiy 
BzitoDs ; bat in heart thorough Gipdes, as caiefUlj and Jealonaly 
ffouding their langoage and Becrets, as wedo the aecretsof the Masonic 
Order/' " Mr. Binuon makes masterly establishment of the fact that 
John Bnnyan, the world-ienowned author of the ' Pilgrim's Progrees,' 
was descended from Gip^ blood." 

New York Independent.-^'* Such a book is theHistoxy of the 
Gipsies. Every one who has a fondness for the acquisition of outof-the- 
waj knowledge, chiefly for the pleasure afforded by its possession, will 
like this book. It contains a mass of facts, of stories, and of legends 
connected with the Gipsies ; a vaxiety of theories as to their origin . . . 
and various interesting incidents of adventures among these modem 
Ishmaelites. There is a great deal of curious information to be ob- 
tained from this history, nearly all of wUch will be new to Americana" 
" It is singular that so little attention has been heretofore given to this 
particular topic ; but it is probably owing to the fact that Gipsies are so 
careful to keep outsiders from a knowledge of their language that they 
even deny its existence." *' The history is Just the book with which to 
occupy one's idle moments ; for, whatever else it lacks, it certainly is 
not wanUng in interest." 

New York Observer, — " Among the peoples of the world, the 
Gipsies are the most mysterious and romantic. Their origin, modes of 
life, and habits have been, until quite recently, rather conjectural than 
known. Mr. Walter Simson, after years of investigation and study, 
produced a history of this remarkable people which is unrivalled for the 
amount of information which it conveys in a manner adapted to excite 
the deepest interest." " We are glad that Mr. James SSimson has not 
felt the same timidity, but has given the book to the public, having en- 
riched it with many notes, an able introduction, and a disquisition upon 
the past, present, and future of the Gipsy race." " Of the Gipsies in 
Spain we nave already learned much from the work of Borrow, but this 
Is a more thorough and elaborate treatise upon Gipsy life in general, 
though largely devoted to the tribe as it appeared in England and Scot- 
land." " Such are some views and opinions respecting a curious people^ 
of whose history and customs Mr. Simson has given a deeply interest- 
ing delineation." 

New York Methodist,-^* The Gipsies present one of the most 
remarkable anomalies in the history of the human race. Though they 
have lived among European nations for centuries, forming in some dis- 
tricts a prominent element in the population, they have succeeded in 
keeping themselves separate in social relations, customs, language, and 
in a measure, in government, and excluding strangers frt>m real knowl- 
edge of the character of their communities and organizations. Scarcely 
more is known of them by the world in general than was know when 
they first made their appearance among dviUzed nations." ** Another 
curious thing advanced by Mr. Simson is that of the perpetuity of the 

race He thinks that it never dies out, and that Gipsies, however 

much they may intermarry with the world's people, and adopt the hab^ 
Its of civilization, remain Gipsies, preserve the language, the Gipsy mode 
of thought, and loyalty to the race and its traditions to remote genera- 
dons, fiia work turns, in &ct, npon these two theories, and tho looi 
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dantiy i!ut% aad dtationi ftom lilMoiy wifh wUeh It aboond^ ara ■]] 
glcUlfally Hied iatnpport of them** <« There an wme fiuto of interest 
in relation to the G&eieB in Seotland and America, which aie brought 
oat quite Ailljr in Mr. Simeon's book,''-which "aboonds in novel and 
interesting matter . . . and will well repar pemsaL** " Pertinent anee- 
dotes» illostrating the habits and eraft on tne Gipsies^ maj be pid^edap 
at random in anj part of the boolL" 

New Tark ^vanln^ JPo«f.—^^ The editor coireets some popular 
notions in regard to the habits of the Oipdee. They are not now, in 
Hie main, the wanderers thej used to be. Through intermaniage with 
other pecmle, and from other causes, th^ hare adopted more stationary 
modee of life, and have assimilated to the manners of the countries in 
which the^ live. • .... As the editor of this Tolume ears : ' They 
earry the language, the associations, and the sympathies of their race, 
and their peculiar feelings toward the commuidty with them ; and, as 
lesldents of towns, have greater fiusilitles, fh>m others of their race re- 
siding near them, fbr peroetuating their language, than when strolling 
over the country.' ** " We have no space for such full extracts as we 
should like to giye." 

New York J'aunuU of Commerce.—'' We have seldom 
found a more readable book than Simson's History of the Gipsies. A large 
part of the yolume is necessarily devoted to the local histories of faiid- 
Ues in England (Seotland), but these go to form part of one of the most 
interesting chapters of human history." " We commend the book as 
very readable, and giving much instruction on a curious sulject." 

yew York Titnes^^^ytr. . . • . has done good service to the 
American public by reprodudng here this very intereeting and valuable 
volome." " The work is more interesting tlum a romance, and that it is 
full of &cts is very easily seen by a glance at the index, which is very 
minute, and adds greatly to the value of the book." 

New York AibU>n» — " An extremely curious work is a Histoiy 
of the GHpeies.'' " The wildest scenes in ' Lavengro,' as for instance the 
fight with the Flaming Tinman, are comparatively tame beside some 
of the incidents narrated here." 

Hours at Home (now Scribner^e Monthly ).--■** Yeum 

ago we read, with an interest we shall never forget, Borrow's book on 
the Oipsles of Spain. We have now a history of this mysterious race 
as it exists in the British Inlands, which, though written before Bor^ 

row's, has Just been published. It is the result of much time and 

patient labor, end is a valuable contribution toward a complete history 
of this extraordinary people. The Gipsy race and the Gipsy language 
are subjects of much interest, socially and ethnologically." "He esti- 
mates the number of Gipsies in Great Britain at 260,000, and the whole 
number in Europe and America at 4,000,000." "The work is what it 
piofesees to be, a veritable history— a history in which Gipsv life has 
been stripped of everything pertaining to fiction, so that the reader 

will see depicted in their true character this strange people And 

yet, these pages <rf sobv history are crowded with fieusts and incidents 
Btmnger and more thrilling tlum the wildest imaginings of the aomaii- 
tic school" 

NEW YORK: JAMES MILLER. 
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Dublin University Magazine, July, Z875. 

" The principal articles in this Tolnme that have reference to natural history 
originally appeared in Zand and IVater^ and are, in many respects, highly interest- 
ing. Concerning vipers and snakes, we are presented with a good de£ of informa- 
tion that is instructive, not only as regards their habits generally, but also with re- 
spect to points that are in dispute among naturalists." *' For instance, it is a vexed 
question whether, under any circumstances, the young retreat into the stomach 
[inside] of the mother snake. A great authority, [?] Mr. Frank Buckland, affirms 
that they do not ; while our author is as positive that they do. And he certainly, 
with reason, contends that the question is entirely one of evidence, and, therefore, 
should be settled * as a fact is proved in a court of justice ; difficulties, suppositions, 
or theories not being allowed to form part of the testimony.' " *' In support of his 
own views, Mr. Slmson has collected a large body of evidence that undoubtedly 
appears authentic and conclusive." " Of the miscellaneous papers in this volume, 
the best is a critical study of the late John Stuart Mill. Taken altogether, the 
volume is very entertaining, and affords pleasing and instructive reading." 

Evening Standard, Jjine 8, 1875. 

**It is with real pleasure we see these Contributions to Land and Waterno 
longer limited to the columns of a newspaper, whatever may be its circulation. 
For the excellence and charm of these papers we must refer the reader to the vol- 
ume before us, which cannot fail to interest and instruct its readers. Their variety 
and range may be gathered from the subjects treated : — Snakes, Vipers, English 
Snakes, Waterton as a Naturalist, John Stuart Mill, History of the Gipsies, and 
the Duke of Argyll on the Preservation of the Jews." 

London Courier, June, 1875. 

" The Natural History Contributions, which are very interesting, though par- 
taking largely of a controversial nature, deal chiefly with questions sheeting snakes 
and vipers. Of the other Contributions, the most attractive and readable is the 
one which contests some of Mr. Sorrow's conclusions in his well-known account of 
the Gipsies. Mr. John Stuart Mill forms the subject of a slashing dissertation, 
which is not likely to find much favour with the friends of the departed philosopher." 

Rochdale Observer, June 19, 1875. 

*' The study of natural history has a peculiar charm for most people, but for 
Lancashire folk it seems to have a special interest. Perhaps the most striking 
feature of the book at the head of this notice is the variety of topies touched upon ; 
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topics which, although apparently incompatible and incongruous, are, nevertheless, 
both curious and interesting. The author certainly brings a large amount of special 
knowledge to the discussion of the questions he introduces, and the essays are un- 
doubtedly well written. Our readers will see that the work is ftdl of controversial 
matter, embracing natural history, theology, and biography, and consequently will 
suit the taste of those who like to enter into discussions which excite the feelings, 
and in which abundance of energy and ability is displayed. The book is certainly 
ably written, and the author shows himself to be a man of large accomplishments/' 

Liverpool Albion, June z8, 1875. 

** The articles are written in a very readable manner, and will be found inter- 
esting even by those who have no special knowledge of natural history or interest 
in it. The Gipsies are competitors with the snakes for Mr. Simson's regards, and 
several papers are devoted to these mysterious nomadic tribes. Perhaps the most 
curious paper in the volume is written to prove that John Bunyan was a Gipsy, and 
a very fair case is certainly made out, principally from Bunyan's own autobiographi- 
cal statements. With the exception of the papers on John Stuart Mill, to which we 
have already alluded, and which are far worse than worthless, the book is one 
which we can recommend." 

Newcastle Courant, June zz, Z875. 

** The bulk of these Contributions appeared in Land and Water, We think the 
author has done well to give them to the public in the more enduring form of a well 
got up volume. The book contains, also, a critical sketch of the career of John 
Stuart Mill ; some gossip about Gipsies ; and the Duke of Argyll's notions about 
the preservation of the Jews. Altogether, the book is very readable." 



Northern Whij:, June z7, Z87S. 

"This volume consists of Contributions to Land and Water hy a writer well- 
known as the author [editor] of a standard book on the Gipsies, and is evidently 
the production of a clear, intelligent, and most observant mind. Mr. Simson adds 
a number of miscellaneous papers, including a masterly, though severe, criticism 
of John Stuart Mill — * his religion, his education, a crisis in his history, his wife, 
Mill and son,' — ^as well as several desultory papers on the Gipsies, elicited, 'or the 
most part, by criticisms on his work on that singular race." 

Western Times, June 29, Z875. 

** The preface to this volume is dated from New York, and the contents bear 
marks of the free, racy style of transatlantic writers. The volume closes with a 
paper on the * Preservation of the Jews.' The writer deals with his several sub- 
jects with marked ability, and his essays form a volume which will pay for reading, 
and therefore pay for purchasing." 

Daily Review, June zz, Z875. 

** We need only mention the other subjects — ^Waterton as a Naturalist, Roman- 
ism, John Stuart Mill, Simson's History of the Gipsies, Borrow on the Gipsies, the 
Scottish Churches and the Gipsies, Was John Bunyan a Gipsy ? and, of course, the 
literary ubiquitous Duke of Argyll on the Preservation of the Jews. The only pa- 
per we have not ventured to look at is the last, in the dread that on this question 
the versatile Duke might be found, as in the matter of the Scottish Church, verify- 
ing the French proverb — II va chercher midi d quatorze heures — a work in which the 
author of this volume is an adept, in quiet, quaint, and clever ways, however, 
which make it interesting." 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTE. 



This work was stereotyped and printed in this city in 1875, 
but allowed to remain in sheets till now, for various reasons, 
among which was the dullness in the Book Trade and in busi- 
ness generally. An edition, however, was published in Great 
Britain from duplicates of the plates. All of the subjects treated 
are of a permanent nature and interest, even including John 
Stuart Mill as a representative man. The book has gained 
greatly by the delay, inasmuch as it now contains an Appen- 
dix of Comments on British Criticisms, and in further eluci- 
dation of the questions discussed. 

The work was set up in its present form for reasons satis- 
factory to the author. The only part of it that has appeared 
anywhere before is about twenty-six pages, published in London, 
in Land and Water and Notes and Queries^ as explained at the 
bottom of each article ; and an Appeal to the Scottish Clergy 
(similarly marked), which was distributed privately in 1871. 

The Publisher cannot help remarking that, in his opinion, j 

justice has not apparently been done to this book in Great 
Britain ; as if the evidence gathered in America were not suffi- 
cient to satisfy the Press there, or, it may be, because it in- 
terferes with, or sets aside, its ideas regarding the matters and 
persons under investigation. 

New York, August 15, 1878. 
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